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The Axis knows these Aircraft well... do You? 
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1 Mighty Middleweight, this lightning-fast, heavily-armed 2 Plenty of Punch is packed into this big 24-ton, twin-engined 
medium bomber is pounding the Japs from the Aleutians to the Navy flying boat. Easily recognized by its gull wings and up-tilted tail 
Solomons . . . blasting the Nazis in Europe. Recognize her stubby wings, assembly, this patrol bomber has done excellent work in the Atlantic 
torpedo-shaped fuselage, all-plastic nose? See answer at lower left. and elsewhere. Can you name her? See answer at lower left. 























3 Fast Freight reaches fighting fronts quickly in this long-range, 4 Built for Britain by a famous American company, this twin- 
two-engine Navy transport. Big sister of plane No. 2 above, she has engined, low-wing bomber won laurels in desert warfare over North 
the same general silhouette but weighs four tons more and lacks gun- Africa. Extremely fast, she carries a crew of 3, has sufficient firepower 
turrets. Could you spot this plane? See answer at lower left. to serve as a long-range fighter. Know her? See answer at lower left. 


You won't recognize this Airplane 


. « » because it hasn't yet been built. And it won't look like this, either. But 
125-ton airliners of advanced and unusual design will be familiar sights, 
after Victory. Already designed by Martin, such mighty ships need only 
peace to become reality. After the war you'll be able to circle the globe on 
a two weeks’ vacation with ample stopovers for sightseeing. That’s why we 
say, buy War Bonds today . . . because you're going places, tomorrow! 


“s . THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, U.S.A 
an Bomber - THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY—NEBRASKA COMPANY—OMAHA 
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Just recently in the news columns 
appeared a Steel Institute state- 
ment that in present-day warfare 
there is an average of 24,600 pounds 
of steel produced annually for every 
man in the fighting forces, 1500 
pounds more than in the last war. 

That mild-mannered statistical 
item is a dynamic symbol of what 
has happened in mechanized war- 
fare. And it is a token of the job 
problems which face the personnel, 
the millions of men and women on 
the home front, engaged in war- 
work plants. Nearly every war- 
work plant today has the problem 
of fabricating or processing, and 
testing steel. Steel is made in hun- 
dreds of different kinds and forms, 
depending upon the use to which it 
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is‘ put, and the converting of steel 
to war-material purposes has be- 
come an elaborate science. 

For those whose war work calls 
for an introductory knowledge of 
steel, we have prepared a booklet, 
Steel in the Making, a brief, 





* a 





non-technical treatise describing 
the fundamentals of steel-making. 
We shall be glad to send a sample 
copy to any war worker in the United 
Nations. For our Latin American 
neighbors we have prepared edi- 
tions in Spanish and Portuguese. 
Copies of the booklet can be sup- 
plied at cost to any war-work plant 
for distribution to its employees. 
Address inquiries to Publica- 
tions Department, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


Export Distributor: 


BETHLEHEM STEEL EXPORT CORP. 
25 Broadway New York City 













































EE JOB 
Trailers! , 


the fabulous ability of the Kaiser shipyards to turn out Li 
Ships and Tankers almost as if they came from punch presses, 


One of these is the handling of material. And that's where 
Truck-Trailers come in. At the four Kaiser yards on the P,. 
cific Coast various types of Trailers haul many kinds of mj. 
terial . . all of it heavy and hard to handle. But let’s look x 
just one operation that's typical of Trailer ability to take over 
the difficult, unusual jobs. 


Boilers for Liberty Ships.. —_ the Trailer, to go to the ship. 
giant units aes 50 tons ways. Not a minute wasted, 

. are fabricated in one place, And it’s a 24-hour, 7-day job, 
tested a quarter-mile distant, 
then installed in ships on 
, ways a half-mile to a mile 
: farther on, That's assembly- 
line production, a la Henry J. 
Kaiser. And Fruehauf Trailers : ; 
are the conveyors. This Kaiser operation is 


, highly specialized, of course. 
_ Alow-bed Fruehauf Trailer But Trailers do specialize 
is backed under the boiler, and routiné work with equal 
which is erected on a low facility. And most of their 
foundation . . there's only tasks,’ in both war-time and 
an inch leeway on either side, peacetime, couldn't be done 
showing how maneuverable 4, well, if at all, by any other 


Trailers are .. and the boiler method. That's whe of a 
is lowered. America’s Truck-Trailers 

At the testing area, the must be kept running . . and 
boiler isimmediatelyremoved why tires, parts and replace- 
and a tested boiler loaded on ments must be made available. 


This entire, vital procedure 
is built around the use of 
Trailers. More than that, 
there’s no other method even 
remotely practical. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., Detroit 


Member Automotive Council for War Production 


> . 
FRUEHAUF SERVICE ae 


KEEPS TRAILERS 
RUNNING! 


Trailer operators know that 
Fruehaufs require little service 
attention, but when it is needed, 
there's a Factory Branch Service 
Station conveniently close. Frue- 
hauf maintains the only nation- 
wide Trailer service organization, 
with fully equipped shops and 
complete parts stocks in over 
fifty strategically-located cities. 
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What's Ahead 


YOUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Next issue that modern Marco Polo, Carl 
Crow, will bring you the answers to your 
questions about Brazil. 

Of all. the countries in South America, 
Brazil probably offers the most opportunities 
to American business men, provided, of 
course, they know how to cash in on them. 

If you want this “know-how,” you can’t 
aflord to miss the answers to your questions. 
They're packed with facts about Brazil, its 
natural resources and manufacturing facili- 
ties. Sales opportunities, trade practices and 
business procedures are discussed in detail. 
The character and temperament of the peo- 
ple themselves are also revealed. 

Perhaps no one can speak about Brazil 
with more authority than Carl Crow, world- 
famous traveler and author of the best-seller, 
“Meet the South Americans.” 


FORECAST, FOURTH QUARTER 


In these days of labor unrest, price flux 
and priorities, the business picture shifts 
constantly and, not infrequently, overnight. 
Are you prepared for the shifts when they 
come? 

If you want to know what’s in the wind 
for the next quarter, don’t miss our fore- 
cast of business conditions next issue. The 
forecasters include B. C. Forbes, leading 
economists in a wide range of fields, Gene 
Robb (Washington) and Joseph D. Good- 
man (investments). 

Incidentally, this will be the 18th quar- 
terly forecast conducted by Forses 


REMEMBER TO FORGET 


How good are you at forgetting things 
the unimportant things? According to How- 
ard Stephenson, writing in the next issue, 
the mind that isn’t trained to forget, as well 
as remember, gets cluttered and befogged. 
“The trivia,” he says, “preclude the ad- 
mission of worthwhile knowledge.” 

His story (“How’s Your Forcerory?”) 
tells you how to cultivate the art of forget- 
ting the irrelevant facts, the confetti that 
floods the brain with fatigue poisons, and 
thereby improve your memory. The trained 
mind, he says, retains only 10% of the day’s 
impressions. 

Don’t miss this thought-provoking story 
in the next issue! 


HOW TO GET WORKERS 


The labor bottleneck continues to be a 
major headache and, as time goes on, man- 
power pools are likely to become smaller, 
rather than larger. 

As a result, the scramble to attract labor 
continues, with new and ingenious measures 
being introduced. Next issue Cy Norton dis- 
cusses some of the tested ways to recruit 
workers—methods that will bring results for 
almost any company. 

His story is called “Ten Testep Ways To 

uit Workers.” 

Watch for it. 
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Readers Say 


WARTIME NECESSITY ONLY? 


In regard to the article by Senator Joseph 
C. O’Mahoney in your Aug. 1 issue: 

In Canada we have been using Executive 
orders and, as in the United States, our 
Government at the present time is making 
wide use of these Orders-in-Council. 

Democratic government is naturally slow, 
and slow it must be so that each member 
of the legislature may say his piece. How- 
ever, war cannot wait while the Govern- 
ment is slowly making its decision. 

We believe that it is only proper that in 
time of national emergency, such as war, 
the Executive should have almost limitless 
power to speed successful prosecution of 
the war without encountering the opposition 
of the legislative assembly. 

We can trust, and I am speaking for both 
the U. S. and Canada, our leaders to pro- 
tect our nations, and at the same time pro- 
tect the rights of the people. After the war 
has been won, we may be sure they will not 
take advantage of their new situation, but 
will gladly give back the law-making job to 
the rightful law-making bodies.—JuLes 
KoFMAN, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


ASTOUNDING 


The article by Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey in your Aug. 1 issue is astounding 
It is worth $1,000 to every property owner 
to read this article on how America is be- 
ing made over! 

Your magazine is one of the few I enjoy 
reading. Your frank, clear and constructive 
criticism is helpful in such trying times.— 
Grorce Beur, Dayton, Ohio. 


PROPHETIC 


Your article, “Victories Should Bring 
Optimism, Not Pessimism,” in the Aug. 15 
issue is excellent. Certainly in those doubt- 
ful days of early 1942 no writer carried a 
more true, uplifting and prophetic note of 
what has happened this Summer than you. 
—D. W. Prowazka, manager, Sault Credit 
Bureau, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


LIFT 


“Thoughts on the Business of Life” is the 
first section that I read when Forses ar- 
rives at the office. I even read them over at 
times when I feel a bit low in spirit. It just 
seems to give me a “lift” and furnish the 
inspiration to carry on in these troublesome 
times. 

May I also add that I get a great deal 
of knowledge and enjoyment from the maga- 
zine as a whole——Grecory O. Jackson, 
New York, N. Y. 


CLEAR INTERPRETATION 


In Forses I detect a clear interpretation 
of the business world—a sane prognostica- 
tion of what is ahead for tomorrow. Before 
some 100 men a week I give a “current 
events” lecture and often I refer to your fine 
magazine.—RayMonp J. Ross, Macon, Ga. 











hite collar Crisis —— 


The clerical manpower (and womanpower) 
shortage is no longer news, What you’re 
interested in is: “How can I increase my 
office and plant production ...in spite of a 
weakened office staff?” 

Here's how: First, let a Remington Rand 
Systems and Methods Expert analyze your 
office and plant records and routines, Then, 
follow his advice to the letter, for he’s a past 
master at streamlining production methods 
from the initial planning to final delivery. He 
has increased production as much as 50% for 
other organizations with depleted personnel. 
Turn him loose on your headaches! 

He may recommend the installation of 
time-tested Kardex Visible Systems whose 
exclusive Graph-A-Matic signals give you 
an instantaneous, accurate picture of where 
you stand from day to day! It's your “see- 
ing eye” insurance against understocking, 
overstocking, labor-wasting bottlenecks and 
falling afoul of strict Federal regulations. It 


keeps you with or ahead of the toughest 
production schedules. 

Or he may suggest Variadex Filing Sys- 
tems, with priority-free wood cabinets, to 
make your files fool-proof, your papers in- 
stantly available. Possibly he may be able 
to point out how even the greenest of new 
help can be swiftly trained to perform like 
seasoned veterans. 

Whatever the Remington Rand Techni- 
cian’s findings, his carefully-considered re- 
commendations will definitely increase 
productivity in your office or plant. More 
than that... you will have established a 
perfect set of controls to assure peak effi- 
ciency in every department, every operation. 

You have the problems... he has the an- 
swers, Call him in for a non-obligatory con- 
sultation today! Write, wire or phone our 
nearest Branch Office (it’s probably listed 
on the Yellow Pages of your local phone 
directory). 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











2-LINE 
Editorials 


Look for a steady increase in war 
tempo on all fronts. 


Hardest, most costly, fighting is stil] 
ahead. 


Harvests are good, above average, 


But food demands will increase as ene. 
my territory is taken over. 


Gasoline shortage will continue to re. 
strict auto travel. 


Return of youngsters to school, women 
giving up war jobs, are aggravating 
manpower shortage. 


Completion of harvesting will release 
some farm workers. 


Buy Victory Bonds to the limit to in- 
sure a quick victory. 


Prediction: Systematic air attack will 
soon make Hitler join Mussolini. 


Jap supply lines are getting the same 
treatment. 


U-boats are being licked. 


Railroads are doing remarkably well, 
but they need more equipment. 
“‘make-work” 


Congress should ban 


rules of all kinds. 


Dehydrated food industry is making 
giant strides. 


Hoover should be a peace-conference 
delegate. 


Don’t bank on commodities skyrocket: 
ing much more. 


Still higher taxes for 1944 are a cer 
tainty. 


Youths under 18 should continue 
schooling. We need leaders for the 


New World. 


“$6,522,957 Wagered at Four Major 
Race Tracks in One Day.” You com- 
ment! 


Give a pint of your blood to the Red 


Cross. 


FORBES 
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AMERICA’S 
GREAT AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 
GIVES TOTAL COOPERATION 
FOR TOTAL VICTORY 


- « « with “Work Together — Win Together” 

as the universal battle cry of the day 
Chevrolet always has been proud of its member- 
ship in the automobile industry —but never before 
quite so proud as it is today. . . . For motor car 
manufacturers have performed miracles on be- 
half of America’s war effort, and they have 
accomplished these miracles by utilizing their 
skills, their experience and their resources to turn 
out the maximum of war material for the common 
cause. ... For its own part, Chevrolet is glad to 
report that it is serving others, just as others are 


serving Chevrolet—and all for the advancement 
of the war effort. . . . Major contractor, building 
aircraft engines, anti-aircraft guns, high-explosive 
and armor-piercing shells, military trucks and 
other products for our armed forces—Chevrolet 
also is a major supplier, manufacturing parts by 
the million for more than 120 other important 
war producers. ... Total cooperation—total team- 
work—is the key to total victory for all of us. 
» + 7 

The products illustrated are only a few of the 

great many produced by the Automotive Industry. 
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Look, Son... 


It’s going by the window now! 


IS, look out of any train window on the Southern 

Railway System today and you'll see history in the 

making. A history so new, it may not be in the school 
books for years to come. 


A history so modern, it’s over-shadowed now by 
America’s Number One job of winning the war. 

But it’s there—alive—ready to burst into all its glory 
when Peace comes to free men once again. 


It’s an efficient, carefully planned, manufacturing 
city... where a Southern village used to be. 


It’s a field of golden, sun-drenched grain... where 
scrub pine grew before. 


It’s a new power project...a new factory...a new 
research laboratory. It’s anew product, a new machine, 
a new method. 

It’s the South, the growing Southland, served by the 
Southern Railway System ... and geared to serve all 
America when our Victory has been won. 


CrwmweeT £. Perr 
=, 


President 


“Look Ahead . .. Look South” 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


FORBES 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING" 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


A New Note in Management 


Nine times out of ten when a labor contract is expiring 
the only thing presented for consideration is a list of fresh 
demands by unioneers. Labor leaders always want more 
and more, always enter conference rooms determined to take 
all, give nothing. Unfortunately for the wellbeing of the 
nation, they have been too often backed up in this one-sided 
attitude by the New Deal Administration throughout the 
last decade, with dangerous results which are beginning to 
be grasped by the American people. 

The contract of General Motors with its CIO Union ex- 
pires October 5. Instead of obsequiously submitting to 
whatever new demands the unioneers may elect to make, 
G.M. management has struck a new note by compiling a 
list of demands of its own, which it will insist be taken into 
consideration when the case goes to Washington for adjudi- 
cation. 

Will this help to bring home to labor leaders, heretofore 
accustomed to dictating, that there usually are two sides to 
a question, that they may have gone too far under political 
coddling, that they may hereafter have to encounter claims 
against their arbitrariness, that Congress and the public are 
now in a mood to listen to the trustees of the nation’s many 
millions of stockholders heretofore ignored, strafed? 

After contacting “the corporation’s entire supervisory or- 
ganization from foremen to general managers for specific 
recommendations for improvements in our contract with 
the union which would increase war production, improve 
efficiency, conserve manpower, improve discipline, promote 
better relations between employees and management, and 
eliminate abuses by union committeemen of the privilege 
granted them to take time off their jobs to handle griev- 
ances,” the management seeks, among other things, to elimi- 
nate the maintenance of union membership, to “reduce by 
50% the amount of time available to committeemen to leave 
their jobs to investigate grievances,” to rate “merit, ability 
and capacity” above seniority in making promotions on war 
production, to drop from the payroll workers guilty of un- 


' excused absences, to permit “the introduction of incentive 


pay” which the management is satisfied “will increase pro- 
duction from 10% to 25% without increase of manpower,” 
to discharge “any employee who participates in an un- 
authorized strike or work stoppage in violation of the 
agreement.” 

Your interest and mine in the war—not merely material 
—abundantly justifies us in insisting that the Government 
throw off its cowardice towards labor leaders and enact 
equitable labor legislation. If the millions of our sons, hus- 
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bands, brothers in uniform could be polled, what do you 
think their verdict would be regarding the tactics of John 
L. Lewis and other dictatorial, self-seeking labor leaders? 


Improve SEC 


Bitter experience has brought about the infusion of a 
larger percentage of practical business men in responsible 
posts at Washington. Congress very wisely banned pro- 
fessorial and other inexperienced theorists from key po- 
sitions in OPA. Thus far the results are promising. Con- 
gress should treat the Securities & Exchange Commission 
similarly. This body is woefully lacking in manpower of 
first-rate caliber, is composed of and staffed almost entirely 
by second-raters, mostly neophytes. Yet this lightweight 
coterie of bureaucrats has the power of life or death over 
a $14,000,000,000 industry, in which millions of individ- 
uals and families of modest means have invested their life’s 
savings. Not one of the hundred-and-more alphabetical 
agencies created by the New Deal has outdone the SEC in 
vindictiveness, in shortsightedness, in crucifying thrifty 
citizens. 

Congress, please, please overhaul it! 


* 


The spirit of service emancipates from servitude. 
* 


Willi Hitler Collapse This Year ? 


Will Hitler collapse this year? Each successive week’s 
developments strengthen this writer’s opinion that he will. 
Said a historian to me the other day: “The record shows 
that the Germans are wonderful while they are winning, 
but that they cannot bear up against defeats.” He expects 
repetition of what happened in the World War when things 
went against the Reich: Namely, a sudden, overwhelming 
decision to cease battling against certain, inevitable defeat. 
Adversity is engulfing Hitler on every front; along his en- 
tire Russian line, in rebellious conquered countries, in 
Germany’s chief war-production cities and centers, in Italy, 
on the seas, in the air. There is every reason to feel con- 
fident that Naziism will shortly suffer the fate of Fascism, 
that Hitler will ere long suffer the fate of Mussolini. 


Public Opinion, Dictator 


Is it significant that the only President who ever maneu- 
vered to obtain a third term employed a wholly unprece- 
dented army of professionals to promulgate, cultivate, fa- 
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vorable public relations? Dictator Mussolini has already 
been overthrown by Italian public opinion. And all por- 
tents are that Hitler, too, will be ignominiously dethroned. 

I have just finished reading a book, “You and Your 
Public,” by Verne Burnett, brilliant head of General Foods’ 
public relations department. It is a “must” for all inter- 
ested in teaching or studying public relations—and for all 
who should practice the science of public relations, which 
most emphatically includes every business executive. Public 
opinion finally becomes a dictator of us all. 

American industrialists, financiers, utility leaders, other 
business tops probably could have averted much of the woe 
this nation has suffered during the last decade had they 
been thorough students and energetic practitioners of pub- 
lic relations. Reading and digesting this comprehensive new 
volume should broaden, enlighten, activate them. To all in- 
terested in furthering the right kind of public relations, the 
author abjures: 

Know yourself and your public. First learn all available facts and 
opinions. Put yourself in your public’s place. Then develop an 
intelligent program for reaching goals of common interest, using 
all the arts and sciences at the beck of this new and thrilling calling 
of public relations. . . . Whatever the morrow, one thing is certain: 


There will be people. And as long as there are people, there will be 
public relations. 


To those running corporations, he warns: 


Stockholders have a special interest in your company. They gam- 
ble some of their savings on your success. They expect to get a 
higher rate of yield from you than they could from gilt-edged bonds 
or savings deposits. They want other things too. They want to feel 
that they are to some extent your partners. They want you to keep 
them informed. They want to feel that you are interested in their 
opinions. They like to praise your products or services, if you give 
them enough information and encouragement. 

Corporation executives too long have been overawed by 
politicians in power, too long have been willing to wear 
muzzles, too long have cowardly dodged defending the 
legitimate rights of those thrifty citizens for whom they 
became and are trustees. Subservient silence must give 
place to vigorous, aboveboard, fearless, democratic speech 
and action if our national trend is to be guided into a 
sounder, truly American direction. 

* 
Stead fastness, solidity are supreme virtues 
these kaleidoscopic days. 
* 


Amend Labor Law Promptly 


Congress should make amendment of the Smith-Connally 
law one of the first “musts” on its calendar. While this 
measure reflected the desire of our lawmakers to appease 
public resentment against the highhandedness of labor lead- 
ers and unions, it was not carefully drawn, was not ma- 
turely considered before passage. 

One glaring fault was the provision that strikes could be 
called after giving thirty days’ notice. 

The gravely discomfitting fact is that thus far in every 
instance where the question has arisen the workers have 
overwhelmingly voted to give notice of their intention to 
strike. The merest handful of workers can cause an in- 
tention-to-strike-vote to be conducted by the Federal labor 





authorities. Making all plans for a strike vote entails much 
time and money, at the expense of taxpayers. Quite often, 
after the necessary formalities have been completed, the 
workers conclude they had better not demand a shutdown, 

Will Congress amend the law with the promptness our 
precarious national conditions demand? 


* 
Faith is the elixir of life. 
* 


Hotter War, Sooner Peace 


An old adage: “The hotter the war, the sooner the peace,” 
This applies to today’s global warfare. Nothing should be 
permitted to abate our war-waging by one jot or tittle— 
not depriving civilians of gasoline, not scarcity of meat, 
not nationwide rationing of manpower, certainly not ir. 
responsible strikes. If all-out war efforts shortened the globu- 
lar carnage by one week, it would save multiple millions of 
dollars; vitally more important, it would save thousands of 
lives. U. S. casualties have far exceeded 100,000, and will 
multiply inordinately when invasion of Europe and huge- 
scale operations against Japan are launched. So will Brit- 
ain’s. Russia’s losses are numbered by the million. 

So, let us who are living safely at home accept whatever 
curbs and restrictions may be decreed, let us buy war bonds 
until it hurts us and the enemy, let us subordinate every- 
thing to expediting war-winning. Italy has already sur- 
rendered unconditionally. 

* 
He who lives solely for self has 
little to live for. 
* 


Customers, Employees, Which? 


Some stores, transportation companies, other concerns 
dealing directly with the public, are posting notices: “It is 
easier to get customers than employees,” and pleading that 
the utmost courtesy be accorded all workers. What effect is 
this calculated to have on employees? 

Is it calculated to make them easier or more difficult to 
handle, to imbue them with a proper spirit of service or 
to. encourage them to show inadequate respect for custom- 
ers? It should not be necessary for any company to be- 
seech the public to treat employees reasonably, consider- 
ately. Any and every self-respecting man and woman natu- 
rally does that. It is to be hoped that the employees of 
those concerns proclaiming “it is easier to get customers 
than employees” will not imbibe puffed-up notions of their 
superiority, will not treat as inferiors those who make their 
jobs possible, will not allow themselves to become spoiled, 
obnoxious, arrogant. 

Do enough employees give thought to the fact that they 
will not always be able to dictate, that they will not always 
be rated above customers, that the day is coming when 
there will be more job-seekers than jobs? This loud pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine that the employee is more in- 
portant than the customer is beset with danger to the 
employee. 


FORBES 
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Despite strict wartime 
controls, other setbacks, 
free enterprise survives 


RIVATE enterprise is far from 

doomed in Britain. In fact, for- 

ward-thinking business men and 
industrialists there are convinced that 
business can win its share of respon- 
sibility in post-war readjustment, and 
it can be done despite four years of 
the most rigid controls any democratic 
country has ever imposed on private 
enterprise. 

I do not mean to suggest, by any 
means, that Britain will fall back into 
the easy ways of pre-war normalcy. Far 
from it. British business leaders all 
recognize that governmental controls, 
or socialization—whichever you want 
to call it—will continue in many fields 
after the war, especially in those indus- 
tries peculiarly affected with the na- 
tional interest, such as aviation. 


SOME CONTROLS TO STAY 


It is generally recognized, too, that 
governmental controls could not be 
lifted quickly when peace comes, with- 
out inviting business chaos. That in 
itself would damage the cause of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Controls must continue in many 
fields, such as shipping and the export 
trades, to facilitate the return of Brit- 
ish enterprise to the world’s trade ar- 
teries. Labor and governmental and 
business leadership in Britain all are 
agreed on one point—that the nation 
must regain its 1938 trade position. 

The reason why all these interests 
are agreed on this point is fairly clear. 
All the major parties are pledged to 
the principle, at least, of Beveridge 
social security—total social security. 
The present national government is 
also on record as favoring greater pro- 





Morcan Beatty, a shrewd observer and stu- 
dent of economic conditions, has just re- 
turned from an eight months’ sojourn in 
England, where he gathered the facts pre- 
sented here. 


Britain Fights For 
Free Enterprise 


By MORGAN BEATTY 


tection for the individual against eco- 
nomic upheavals. Therefore, social se- 
curity is the main political goal in 
Britain today, and the people are in- 
sisting on it, if not immediately, at 
least as soon as the war is over. 

But leaders also recognize that total 
social security can be provided only 
if Britain is in a sound trade position. 
In fact, the Beveridge plan itself en- 
visions British trade re-established at 
1938 levels. The plan also can be car- 
ried out only if unemployment is held 
to an absolute minimum, if money 
values have not fluctuated more than 
25%. 


~* 


BIG OPPORTUNITY COMING 


But the mere fact that all Britain is 
more interested in security affords a 
tremendous opportunity for business 
leadership in post-war realignment. 
The average man who argues for 
more socialization of industry usually 
justifies his claims by stating his fam- 
ily has.a right to protection against 
casual storms of unemployment and 
illness. 

Business leadership in Britain has 
gone through four years of learning 
things the hard way. Business men, 
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acting both as individuals who ow 
small businesses and as corporations, 
sitting on boards of directorship, hay 
had to adjust themselves to emergep. 
cies they’ve never been called on ty 
face before. 

Government generally, through the 
Board of Trade, has adopted the atti 
tude that certain standards must be 
met, certain casualties must be accept 
ed, but the Board of Trade has lef 
the adjustment within industries an( 
trade groups to the industries o 
groups themselves. 

Small business men have bea 
forced to work closer with other smal 
business men, and to accept new stand: 
ards of efficiency in their plants. hn 
the furniture trade, for example, the 
Government simply shut down on the 
manufacture of everything except m 
tioned utility furniture. The few mos 
efficient plants for this work wer 
selected to do it. The others had t 
choose their war course accordingly. 
They could rent much-needed floor 
space to the Government and accept: 
small pool profit—their share of th 
utility profits—or, on the other hand 
they could hunt for war contracts and 
convert their plants. 

In each case, the decision was a fate 
ful one, and it’s been repeated in Brit 
ain in most industries during the las 
two years. 

And yet, the spark of business ev 
terprise has been kept alive. 


ONE FAVORABLE SIGN 


Advertising in British newspaper 
proves it. In the great biscuit industry, 
for example, trade names have bee 
kept vividly alive, and the desire fa 
a favorite tea biscuit is still fresh in 
the memory of the British housewile 
even though she knows she’s getting 
her favorite biscuit from a plant thi 
usually makes another brand. And th 
quality standard is not pre-war. 

Business men have trained them 
selves rigorously in the school of wa} 
to make this possible. They are tough 
ened to problems of every-day mat 
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agement they’ve never had to meet 


before. 

They cannot fire an employee, nor 
can an employee quit, without consul- 
tation with the national service officer 
—the supreme court of the labor ex- 
changes. 

This man is a personal deputy of 
Ernest Bevin, Britain’s self-confessed 
labor dictator. The daily coping with 
this problem has taught British busi- 
ness men how to handle themselves in 
the exciting game of give-and-take. 
But more important, they know they 
must serve the national good, even in 
peacetime, before they consider their 
own profits. 


VOTERS WANT SOCIALISM 


The great Courtauld textile indus- 
tries, for example, have accepted the 
fact that British voters would probably 
put in a socialist government tomor- 
row if there were an election, that the 
Government would make serious in- 
roads into private enterprise—not be- 
cause it opposed private enterprise, 
but because it would believe it was 
carrying out a mandate of the people. 
Yet the Courtaulds also believe they 
can prove they have the leadership 
within their own management to prove 
how wrong this would be. And they’re 
urging British business men generally 
to use the experience they’ve gained 
in the war to help prove the case for 
private enterprise in post-war readjust- 
ment. 

There are several straws in the wind 
to indicate that- British business will 
have an opportunity to prove its ca- 
pacities after the war. 

In the first place, the British Labor 
Federation only recently flatly reject- 
ed affiliation with the Communist par- 
ty. The vote was two to one. The Fed- 
eration recognized, in the first place, 
that the Communists have never shown 
a constructive attitude in Britain. They 
have wanted to take over the labor 
movement, and they’ve been willing to 
follow any course—regardless of prin- 
ciple—to achieve that aim. As a result, 
the only solid block of votes cast for 
affiliation with the Communists was 
the miners’ block. And mining, let’s 
note, is a sadly neglected industry in 
Britain. Neither the miners’ union nor 
management in that basic industry has 
shown the necessary capacity for 
statesmanship in the last quarter of a 
century, nor has the Government 
adopted a very constructive position. 
The result has been extremely discour- 
aging, and the miner himself has be- 
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F that seems like a ridiculous 

question, consider the follow- 
ing: Early this year the Red Cross 
asked for donations of 4,000,000 
pints of blood. Some 60,000,000 
Americans constituted a huge res- 
ervoir out of which this blood 
could be drawn. And yet today, 
nearly a year later, less than three- 
fourths of this amount has been 
donated. Less than 3,000,000 peo- 
ple responded, since the present 
supply includes donations from 
many individuals who have given 
blood as often as nine times. 

In short, about 19 out of every 
20 potential donors have appar- 
ently just not bothered. 

The Red Cross is still pleading 





Would You Like to Save 
a Man's Life? 


for blood. Over a million and a 
half donors are needed—needed 
now! They’re needed to save the 
lives of men and boys whose 
blood is pouring out on foreign 
battlefields—men who will bleed 
to death without new blood—your 
blood. 

Those men can’t wait; tomor- 
row may be too late. One pint of 
blood is alt they ask—one pint of 
blood and half an hour’s time. 
Surely, that’s not too great a price 
to pay for a man’s life. 

So, if you believe that human 
life is worth saving, put your 
blood in circulation. 

Give it to the Red Cross. 

—CHARLES FURCOLOWE. 








come a confused and bitter workman. 

But the mine industry is the excep- 
tion to prove the rule. 

Another sign that British industry 
and business will have an opportunity 
to gain a full voice in post-war adjust- 
ment can be traced back to the Empire 
speech of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill last Spring. He bluntly 
warned the nation that it was rapidly 
drifting toward Beveridge social se- 
curity without realizing that security 
could not be carried out until the war 
had been won. In short, Russia and 
the U. S. will have something to say 
about the volume of post-war trade 
available to Britain. 


SECURITY PLANS LATER 


There was a mild flurry of protest, 
but in the end the whole furore for 
immediate and total social security has 
gradually died down. The determina- 
tion to have it has not subsided by 
any means, but the Prime Minister’s 
reasoning was generally accepted, and 
the people are willing to let the Gov- 
ernment study the problem. Social se- 
curity can come a little later. 

This is a demonstration of the in- 
nate conservatism of Britain as a 
whole, including labor. Most people 
remember how the Labor Party came 
a-cropper in 1926, after the last war. 
The average man would rather go 
more slowly, and build his security 
more soundly. 


The fact is, of course, that labor it- 
self has won many advantages in this 
war, such as better pay, vacations with 
pay and government-sponsored food. 
Only the white collar war worker has 
failed to make any gains. 

‘If British industry can help labor 
keep its gains and pay more attention 
to the welfare of the white collar work- 
er, the way is clear. The spark of busi-_ 
ness enterprise has been maintained. 
The will to survive is still strong with- 
in the heart of the business man. He 
is beginning to feel, too, that labor 
may be much more reasonable’ than 
not. All of this is a-sign of greater 
resiliency within the British industrial 
and business world. 

The big question in Britain today 
is not whether private enterprise will 
survive the war, but rather how large 
a part it will play in post-war re- 
adjustment. 

The British business man will have 
to prove his right to private enterprise. 
He must help the nation discover the 
new relationship between the individ- 
ual, or corporation, and the state—and 
it will be a new relationship, with the 
accent on voluntary promotion of the 
welfare of the nation. 

After discussing this problem with 
influential business men and labor 
leaders, I am convinced that the Brit- 
ish business man will be capable of 
coping with this most difficult period 
in the economic history of Britain. 
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Our New Wildlife Industry 


Game production is becoming a big business 
and the post-war prospects are promising 


EAR Richmond, Va., is a game 

farm from which 5,000 to 10.000 

quail’ a year are sold at prices 
ranging up to $2.25 a head. The own- 
er keeps his own quail hens to lay the 
eggs he hatches in his own incubators. 
The chicks are brooded in mechanical 
brooders. 

In Maine is another establishment 
which handles the same number of 
pheasants which are hatched, raised 
and sold the same way. On each of 
these farms the matured birds are sold 
alive to state conservation commis- 
sions to restock game lands. 

In another Eastern state a prosper- 
ous business man raised pheasants in 
his backyard for pastime and sold 
them, dressed, to restaurants. They 
were so profitable he disposed of his 
regular business and made a killing 
with his hobby. 


LEGISLATION HELPED 


The reasons for this growing wild- 
life industry are obvious. The supply 
of game birds and animals has de- 
. creased at an alarming rate, while the 
crop of sportsmen has _ increased. 
Closed seasons and bag limits simply 
aren't sufficient to ration the game sup- 
ply out to the growing crowd of game 
hunters, which means that some of us 
will have to be propagators instead of 
exterminators. 


Domestic game production took a 
tremendous spurt with the passage of 
the Robertson-Pittman Game Law of 
1938. This act makes available to each 
state that passes the necessary co- 
operative legislation certain Federal 
funds to promote game production 
within its own borders. (The money 
is raised by a tax on hunting arms 
and munitions.) Nearly every state in 
the union has taken advantage of the 
opportunity. 

Wildlife officials of the U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey are pretty well agreed 
that the post-war era will show a vast- 
ly increased demand for game and 
game producers. Millions of men now 
in armed services who never before 
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Here's a thriving quail farm at Buffalo Springs, Tennessee 


shouldered a gun will try their new 
shooting skill in the field of sports. It 
will be a fine opportunity, not only for 
producers, but wildlife technicians and 
officials. Colleges all over the country 
now give courses in game management 
and men who complete them find em- 
ployment at lucrative salaries in con- 
servation agencies, private 


hunting 
clubs and game farms. 


USE “WORTHLESS LANDS" 


One promising prospect in this new 
activity is an opportunity to make a 
profitable use of worthless lands. Cut- 
over areas, rocky and swampy lands 
that can be bought for a song, will be 
set to game covers and stocked with 
quail, pheasants, wild turkeys and 
deer. The owner will sell shooting 
rights to sportsmen who will harvest 
the crop themselves. Even marshy 
areas that can’t well be drained can 
be turned into a sportsmen’s paradise 
with aquatic game birds. 

Countless millions of eroded and 
washed-out soils will be restored to 
their original fertility with game cover 
growth. It won’t have to be an expen- 
sive field crop; just bushes, wild vines, 


etc., that can be left year after year to 
furnish cover and feed. They will stop 
the washes, hold the soil together and 
give the owner a profitable annual crop 
while doing it. Under this kind of 
conservation there are mighty few 
American acres that won’t produce a 
paying crop and the post-war game 
demand will require every one that 
can be made ready. 

While birds have so far been the 
chief demand for wildlife production, 
game animals also show a promising 
future, especially among the fur bear- 
ers, such as foxes, raccoons and minks. 
There are several thousand silver fox 
farms in the U. S. and Canada. The 
largest of these is the Fromm Broth- 
ers farm near Hamburg, Mich., where 
50,000 foxes bear their pups in caves 
and dens of 40-acre fenced tracts in 
regular wild fox style. This company 
sometimes sells $1,000,000 worth of 
furs at a single auction. 

The chief opportunity of the imme 
diate future, however, will be supply: 
ing the demand for game birds. Some 
of us will quit thinking of game i 
terms of shooting, and start producing 
it for others to shoot. 














One of America’s largest manufacturers of 
Aircraft precision parts discovered that the 
special lubricating grease in his instruments 

failed in extreme climates. The grease would 
freeze in Alaska-—melt in the Sahara. 





Many organizations were called in to help 
break the bottleneck, yet little progress was 
made .. . until Cities Service Technologists 
who were advised of the problem immediately 
produced the required lubricant. 


How did they do it? Months before, Cities m 
Service Research Technicians, on special x 
assignment, had developed for this very 
purpose a temperature-resistant lubricant for 


the Army Signal Corps. * Bs x na 





WHEN /S A PROBLEM... 





NOT A PROBLEM ? 
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that metallurgy to help provide petroleum anti- 

dotes for Industry’s production headaches, 
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T least half of our national business 
today is “government business,” 
while probably 75% of all busi- 

ness has to pass through the Govern- 
ment in some way before it is termi- 
nated. 

There are 175 bureaus, departments, 
agencies, commissions, divisions and 
sub-divisions with complete or semi- 
control over the manufacture, move- 
ment, sale and price of 250,000 items, 
and in many cases their regulations, 
authority and requirements overlap. 

Around 1,100 items of basic neces- 
sity to industry are covered by priori- 
ties, limitation, conservation and sus- 
pension orders, These actions are 
changed from day to day, and there 
are frequent shake-ups among the ad- 
ministrators with whom business must 
deal. 

Is it any wonder that business is 
dizzy today trying to get its business 
done? 

Small business, not used to the strin- 
gent red tape involved in dealings with 
the Government, suffers in particular. 
However, it is a condition that under 
wartime emergency must be met, and 
a growing number of companies, big 
and small, believe they have the an- 
swer in the Washington Front Man, a 
shock-trooper of business in dealing 
with bureaucracy. He may also be 
called a Washington representative, leg 
man, expediter—as you prefer. 


KNOWS THE PITFALLS 


In any event, his job is to know the 
delays, pitfalls and red tape which be- 
set the efficient movement of business, 
and to steer his company through. So 
important has he become that some 
companies have a rule that no execu- 
tive can deal directly with any govern- 
ment bureau; all business must be 
transacted through the Washington 
ollice. 

There is nothing secret, political or 
clouded about the leg man’s job. He 
is neither a lobbyist nor, politically 
speaking, a contact man. Ten to one, 
he doesn’t even know a Congressman. 








Washington Front Man 


Expediter and “trouble shooter,” he is 
industry's answer to government red tape 


By THOMAS C. McCLARY 


But he does know how a priorities 
form should be made out; he knows 
the proper specialists and administra- 
tors through which the form must 
pass; he knows the endless questions 
that must be answered and explana- 
tions that must be made; he knows 
the routine methods of bureaucracy. 
In short, he knows how to “walk the 
paper through.” 


MESSENGER BOY, TOO 


In cases where two or more divisions 
must pass upon a matter, he is a com- 
bination messenger boy, trouble-shoot- 
er, liaison man. He is there to sit down 
and thrash things out face to face, to 
discuss alternatives, to give reasons, to 
run out and telephone the home office, 
to get all the details straightened out. 


Carl Crow Says: Argentina 
Turns to 


E of the many unexpected develop- 


ments of trade disruption brought 
about by the war is that Argentina is 
becoming a dairying country. Every- 
one knows that this land of the gaucho 
and the pampas is primarily a cattle 
country, but few know that it is also a 
country where it is almost impossible 
to get good grades of milk, butter 
and cheese. The thoroughbred cattle 
wade through lush growths of grass 
and produce as fine steaks as any in 
the world, but precious little milk, 
and that of an inferior quality, is 
offered for sale. 

The war in Europe cut off supplies 
of several popular varieties of cheese 
and some enterprising Argentine man- 
ufacturers set out to supply the de- 
mand. Among the many technical ex- 
perts who were driven from Europe 
for religious or political reasons were 
some expert cheese makers. They soon 
produced a blue cheese which was a 
very satisfactory substitute for roque- 





Many large corporations have Wash. 
ington men on hand all the time. Usu- 
ally, they are men who have come up 
through the business and know its 
technical and operating insides. At the 
outset of the war, there was a ten- 
dency to give the handling of this 
work to corporation lawyers. The prac. ' 
tice is on the wane. More often than 
not, the Washington man now turns 
out to be an engineer, an auditor, a 
man from the purchasing office or a 
traffic manager. 

Smaller businesses are learning the 
error of having high-pressure execu- 
tives “hop down to the capital to push 
a matter through.” This was a general 
practice six months ago, and it result- 
ed in a flood of charges of govern- 

{Continued on page 26) 


Dairying 


fort, together with an excellent cream 
cheese. The cheese production of the 
country soon doubled and has con- 
tinued to increase. The present ship- 
ping difficulties have not seriously af- 
fected the export market of this Ar- 
gentine product. A great deal of Ar- 
gentine cheese is to be found in San 
Francisco, some in New York. In addi- 
tion, there is fairly large and growing 
demand for the cheese in other coun- 
tries of South America, notably in 
Brazil and Chile. 

The success of these cheese manv- 
facturers have awakened others to the 
possibility of other dairy products in 
Argentina. New breeds of cattle— 
noted for milk production—are being 
introduced. With the rich and inex- 
haustible pasturage of the pampas 
there is no reason why Argentina 
should not take front rank as a pro- 
ducer of dairy products. If I were a 
manufacturer of dairy equipment, | 
would keep an eye on this market. 











The flying fish 
with a 
steel lung 


it flies. Then it swims. And anything 
it hits goes boom! 


It’s Uncle Sam’s aerial torpedo. The kind 
our torpedo bombers are using these days to 
deal out grief to Axis ships. 


Inside this “‘flying fish” is a steel lung, 
full of compressed air. When the torpedo is 
released, the compressed air drives it vi- 
ciously toward its target. 


A special kind of steel is needed to make 
the steel lung. It has to be thin and light to 
help reduce to a minimum the load the tor- 
pedo plane must carry. And it has to be very 
strong—to withstand air pressure of many 
hundreds of pounds per square inch. 


The special steel for the lungs of aerial 
torpedoes is just one of the many develop- 
ments that have emerged from United States 
Steel laboratories to help win the war. 


You’ve read about some of the others: 
special steel springsfor torpedoes and bombs; 
portable steel landing mats for bombers; 
new steels for aviation; tin plate, made with 
only a fraction of the precious tin once 
needed. 


Will they benefit you after the war? 


You can be sure they will. For then the new 
steels inspired by war will be ready to serve 
you in manufacturing finer products for 
peace ... products that will be stronger, 
more durable, better looking. You’ll find 
that the U:S:S Label on your products will 
be a greater sales aid than ever. And that 
no other material equals steel for strength, 
versatility, economy and easy fabrication. 


WEW STEELS 
FOR AMERICA 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 


The money you loan builds America’s wor strength. 
Yours again to spend in years to come... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY . BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY + CARNEGIE- 
(LLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION « FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
BOCK COMPANY « NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON @ RAILROAD 
COMPANY « TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION + UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL 
SUPPLY COMPANY .« UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY - 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Post-War Opportunities 





This is the tenth in a series of 
stories on business opportuni- 
ties that will come with peace. 
Coming soon: Post-War Op- 
portunities for Small Capital. 














OST large American cities—and 

thousands of small ones—are 

located on or near waterways. 
The only thing that has prevented 
pleasure-loving John Q. Citizen from 
owning a cabin cruiser, speedboat or 
some other craft has been the high 
cost. This high cost has been due to 
the fact that boats are, for the most 
part, built by hand. 

Nevertheless, boating is one of man- 
kind’s oldest and most highly regarded 
forms of recreation, and post-war 
Americans will have more leisure time 
for recreation than any other people 
in the world. The five-day week is a 
reality for peacetime, 

Let’s examine some of the specific 
opportunities that will open up in this 
field after the war by reason of newly 
developed methods of manufacture and 
a variety of new materials. 


SHIPS FOR THE MASSES 


Huge ships are being turned out, by 
pre-fabrication methods, in as little as 
four days’ time. There is nothing to 
prevent this method from being ap- 
plied to the manufacture of low-cost 
boats of all types—small cabin cruis- 
ers, for instance, that might be sold 
by the millions, like automobiles. Such 
boats are now in the same category as 
automobiles were before the advent of 
mass production; they are available 
only to the rich. Mass-produced, at 
low cost, they would be available to 
all. They would have a world market, 
as well as the American outlet, just as 
mass-produced American cars have 
dominated the world, The export field 
for boats, however, would perhaps be 
even larger than the car market in the 
seafaring countries, where whole pop- 
ulations are boat-conscious. 


in Boating 


By H. S. KAHM 


The huge success of the house trail- 
er can be equaled in another field, that 
of the house boat. House boats can be 
pre-fabricated as easily as houses, Ad- 
venture-loving Americans will go for 
low-cost, standardized, motorized house 
boats in a big way. 

The amphibian automobile, long 
considered an impossible idea, is now 
a tested, tried, proved reality. The U.S. 
Army is now using “jeeps” that are 
equally at home in the water and on 
land. This is perhaps the most ideal 
boat ever devised, for you can trans- 
port it—and yourself with it—to any 
lake or river you please, and simply 
drive right into the water! 


JUST LIKE AUTOS 


It will be necessary, of course, to 
offer them in designs that will make 
them appear as much as possible like 
ordinary cars. Sales will be enormous 
in vacation areas, for they will be 
ideal for fishermen and hunters. The 
amphibian will bring new prosperity 
to the vacation areas in northern Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and the Canadian 
border, where thousands of lakes are 
separated by land portages. 

Retail sales agencies for various 
makes of low-cost boats of all types 
will open up. One agency may special- 
ize exclusively in cabin cruisers, an- 
other in house boats and so on. Agen- 
cies handling sailboats may find it 
expedient to offer a course in sailing 
free, or at cost, to each purchaser. 
With new production methods, a good 
sailboat might retail for as little as 
$150. These boats will be popular not 
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only with youngsters and sailing en. 
thusiasts, but also with all boat-lovers 
who are unable to afford more ex. 
pensive motor-driven craft. 

Low-cost used boats will afford boat. 
ing facilities to hundreds of thousands 
of people who will not be able to afford 
new ones, just as in the case of auto 
mobiles. Even now a man who wants 
to buy a used craft of any sort has 
trouble in finding one. The need for 
used boat agencies will be much great- 
er when boating, through low-cost pro- 
duction methods, becomes infinitely 
more popular. 

The new low-cost boats will be of 
fered to the public on easy monthly 
terms. This means new opportunities 
in the finance field. 

A huge increase in boat traffic will 
mean opportunities to establish con- 
venient marine filling stations, dry- 
docks and storage facilities. Not only 
oil and gasoline may be sold, but all 
kinds of accessories, parts and sup- 
plies—including food. 


BOATS FOR HIRE 


Up to now it has been difficult to 
rent a cabin cruiser or other similar 
craft for a week-end or vacation cruise. 
First, the rental value of the boat, 
based cn the cost of the boat, is too 
high. Second, each boat is individually 
made and requires a special knowledge 
to operate it, necessitating the hiring 
of a competent sailor. When boats are 
standardized at low cost, and millions 
can operate them as easily as cars, 
there will be a lucrative opportunity 
to establish boat-rental agencies, simi- 
lar in principle to the car-rental sys- 
tems. 

At the present time, the pleasures 
of a canoe trip are available only to 
those who are prepared to take along 
camping equipment. When pre-fabri- 
cated tourist cabins become available 
after the war, the canoe rental busi- 
ness can be enormously expanded in 4 
simple way—by the establishment of 
riverside tourist cabins. 

Just before the war, water bicycles 
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HERE’S hardly a General 
Motors wheel that isn’t whir- 
ring exclusively for war. 
Yes, the heat’s really on. And 
while we can’t tell you how many 
engines we’re building, we can say 
this. You can find General Motors 
Diesels from African deserts to 
Burma jungles—and on the seas 
between. They’re in tanks, trucks, 
landing and patrol vessels, trac- 
tors and many other tools of war. 
And although our plants have 
been greatly expanded, and we’re 
making these engines at many 
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times the prewar rate, they’re still 
asking for more. 
War’s a hard taskmaster and a 


the war is won, these enlarged 
production facilities for war’s de- 
mands will mean more econom- 
ical power for a better peacetime 
world. 


C\ 
DIESEL 
POWER 








New eras of transportation follow in 
the footstepsof war. Another new era 
of transportation is assured in the 
wake of this war. General Motors 
Diesel Locomotives already are es- 
tablishing new standards. 
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Sennessee " 


THE FIRST PUBLIC 
POWER STATE 
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Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 
In Tennessee 


* An unsurpassed variety of 
major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products and ma- 
terials. 


% Huge coal reserves make 
possible economical steam- 
power generation. 


% An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


*% Inland waterway system 
of three great rivers for low- 
cost transportation to Mid- 
west, Gulf, and World ports. 


% Central location permit- 
ting 24-hour delivery to more 
than 51% of the Nation's 
population. 


% Excellent railway, high- 
way and airline transporta- 
tion. 


*% Cooperative native-born 
skilled and semi-skilled labor. 


% Opportunity for low-cost 
assemblage of raw materials 
or manufactured parts. 


% Uncongested plant sites 
near basic materials, river 
and rail terminals. 


% Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


% Sound State tax structure. 
No personal earnings or sales 
taxes. 


% State and munici gov- 
ernments friendly to industry. 
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a billion kilowatt-hours is the 
annual capacity of electric power that 
will be available to manufacturers in 
the Tennessee Valley after the war. 


The giant hydro-electric system of 
TVA located on the Tennessee River and 
tributary streams and steam plants at 
strategic points, with transmission lines 
reaching every section of the State, gives 
to manufacturers in the area an abun- 
dance of power anc the advantage of the 
lowest rate in eastern America. 


Low-cost power is only one of many 
advantages to plant locations in Tennes- 
see. Check the other basic advantages 
listed. 


Manufacturers interested in meeting 
changing conditions and post-war com- 
petition should investigate Tennessee 
now. 


Write for specific information and surveys relating to your particu- 


lar requirements. Ask for illustrated booklet: “Tennessee—Land of 
Industrial Advantages.” 


Governor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 
Nashville, (3) Tenn. 


Guvestigat@. TENNESSEE 


600 State Office Bldg. 














were on the road to universal popu: 
larity. A water bicycle is mounted oy 
pontoons; the pedals operate a pro. 
peller. Rented on an hourly basis as 
an amusement device, they have proved 
highly profitable in the few locations 
where they have been operated (such 
as Como Park in St. Paul). 

Manufacture of these bicycles on g 
comprehensive scale will be a lucra. 
tive post-war business. The amusement 
park concessionaires alone should af. 
ford a market for thousands of them. 
Most of the water bicycles thus far 
have been put together by hand, usu. 
ally by the operator. 

Clever improvements in collapsible 
life boats point the way to a new post- 
war industry. A small, efficient fold. 
boat that may be kept in the luggage 
compartment of a car will be an ideal 
adjunct for waterside picnics, fishing 
and duck-hunting. Perhaps auto sup- 
ply stores are the outlets. 

It may safely be predicted that boat- 
ing, in its many forms, will continue 
to be one of mankind’s favorite recrea- 
tions, and post-war production meth- 
ods will no doubt transform it into a 
new, major industry. 


Program To Help 
Consumers 


“Do 1T now—for later.” That’s the 
theme of a double-barreled victory pro- 
gram launched by Westinghouse to 
help consumers cope with wartime 
problems. The program’s two pur: 
poses: (1) To promote higher stand- 
ards of living, health and morale for 
America’s millions; (2) to extend the 
life-span of Westinghouse’s 30,000,000 
electrical appliances, along with appli- 
ances of other companies. 

The first phase of the program is 
concentrated on a “Health for Vic- 
tory” plan already at work in more 
than 875 war plants. The plan consists 
of monthly meetings, at which home 
economists explain to housewives the 
important facts about food and health, 
with special emphasis on the prepara- 
tion of nutritious meals despite wide- 
scale rationing. 

Concerning the proper care and use 
of home electric appliances, over 
2,000,000 booklets on the subject have 
already been distributed. These book- 
lets are not only of value to users of 
electric appliances; they also help 
dealers by cutting down unnecessary 
service calls. 
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ible Ses 1. Secret Airport —J/n the African wilds a Pan 
ost- ; American World Airways plane floats at its 
old- —From Remote African Base Pan American World dock. Before the war, Pan American foresight 
age Airways reports Hardihood of Underwood Equipment blazed many air trails now vital to the United 
deal Nations’ war effort. Among the machines that 
ring contribute to Pan American's efficient operation 
sup- are those which help organize its thousands of 
essential details—office machines! In Pan Amer- 
ican’s accounting, traffic, clerical and executive 
Oat- offices, there you'll find the name Underwood 
nue Elliott Fisher. 
rea- 
eth- 2. No Casualties Permitted —Uniike the 407 U. S. 
loa cities where service facilities on UEF machines 
are, even in wartime, as near as your telephone, 
such remote outposts as this airport must rely 
completely on the unfailing durability of its 
office machines. Here, Pan American instailed 
Underwood typewriters. Many of these machines 
are veterans in service, yet Pan American reports 
that all are on top of their jobs—that working 
the without vacations, they have required remark- 
WT: ably little special attention. 
a 3. Service in War—Air crossroads of the world 
today is neutral Lisbon, Portugal. Here top pri- 
oar ority passengers are shown leaving a Pan Amer- 
nd- ican Clipper after a 4-continent, on schedule, 
for flight. Also serving you in wartime UEF can 
the supply adding and accounting machines under 
00 WPB regulations. We have been able to assist 
pli- _many companies with their wartime accounting 
problems. Ribbons, carbon papers, and complete 
maintenance service on all products are avail- 
18 Underwood Typewriters Underwood Sundstrand Underwood Elliott Fisher Accounting able from coast to coast. 
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ok: We are now in war production on—U. S. Carbines, 

Caliber .30 M-1—Airplane Instruments-—Gun Parts 
of ~Ammunition Components—Fuses—Primers and 
lp 4 Miscellaneous Items. 
ry Enlist Your Dollars ... Buy War Bonds .. To 

: Shorten the Duration 
Copyright 1943, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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The railroads of America are backing industry to the limit in the war of 
production, Only the close coordination born of a common cause could 
result in the extraordinary achievements of transportation and industry 
since the war began. 

For many years the Seaboard Railway has recognized the interdepen 
dence of industry and transportation, On the established principle that 
the welfare of the railroad depends upon the prosperity of its patrons, the 
Seaboard has been working over a long period of time for the economic 
development of the territory it serves, 

The Seaboard’s interest extends beyond the location of new plants. It is 
equally concerned with the success of all industry served by its Line, Its 
policy is to provide adequate service and to adjust the freight rates on raw 
materials and finished products to enable these industries to compete with 
similar industries whether located in the South or elsewhere. 

Remarkable progress has been made in the industrial development of 
the South in recent years, Present indications point to further expansion 
in the post-war period, 

Seaboard will work in the future — as in the past — as Partners With 
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RAILWAY 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS * ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 




















Business Goes 
Gardening 


BUSINESS is cropping up as a big-time 
producer of “Victory Vegetables,” 
Last year employees of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. turned out over 
$84,000 worth of vegetables. This 
year’s figures are expected to be great. 
ly expanded, Other companies report 
similar success, 

Firestone is an old hand at employee 
gardening. Its program started as early 
us 1916, when land was set aside for 
employees who desired to grow their 
own vegetables but lacked the facili- 
ties. In those days workers dug the 
ground themselves, bought their own 
fertilizer, seeds and plants. During the 
twenties, however, “big business” 
came into the picture, and by 1942 
some 1,800 individual plots were un- 
der production, Today, the number 
has sprouted to above 2,300. 

No longer do employees have to 
break-in their own ground. It’s plowed, 
surveyed and staked into 50’ by 80 
plots; the soil is tested, limed and fer- 
tilized—all at company expense. Seeds 
are provided and, as the season ad- 
vances, spraying and dusting materials 
are held in readiness to combat any 
invasion by insects or fungi. 


EXPERIMENTAL PLOTS, TOO 


So that employees may see how 
gardening really should be done, the 
company maintains an experimental 
exhibition plot. Thus, amateur and 
seasoned gardeners alike can study the 
results obtained from different tech- 
niques. For instance, four rows of 
identical tomatoes are grown. One 
has the benefit of proper fertilizer; 
another is left unfertilized; a third 
has the plants staked, while in the 
fourth they are allowed to spread as 
they may. 

Success in a Firestone garden 
means more than a plenteous supply 
of fresh vegetables and freedom from 
worry about ration points. At the 
close of the harvest season there is & 
colorful, friendly “get-together,” fea- 
turing a garden competition and vege- 
table show. Judges select the 10 most 
successful gardens and cash prizes go 
to the winners. 

Like some other industrial garden- 
ing programs, Firestone’s has resulted 
in additional benefits: Improved per- 
sonnel relations, reduced absenteeism, 
improved morale. 


—C. F. Greeves-CARPENTER. 
FORBES 
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WHY MORE EMPLOYERS ARE ADOPTING 


A suitable pension plan, soundly financed, establishes more stable, 








more satisfactory employee relations. Here’s why, logically— 
1. It relieves employees from worry about financial security in old age 
by providing benefits supplemental to Social Security. 


2. It provides automatic retirement which keeps the avenues of 
promotion open to younger employees. 


3. Itaffords an effective financial consideration for employees without 
increasing free spending power—coinciding with governmental 
anti-inflation measures. 


Such a plan creates an impelling incentive for long-time loyal service, 
increases efficiency and decreases turnover, thus reducing payroll costs. 


A 90-page summary of the fundamentals of formulating and financing 
pension plans is now available. There is no obligation entailed in writing 
for this study, so write us now and have the facts when you need them. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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THE 


Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


Gene Robb has just returned from a 
circuit trip across the country. In the 
accompanying article he relates the 
impressions he received of what is ex- 
pected from Washington in the months 
immediately ahead, 


HE high importance of the “back 
home” sounding board to Con- 
greasmen now returning from 
their Summer recess will be demon- 
strated to every Washington habitue 
who travela among the people and 
away from the heated confusion of 
political potpourri that comes to a boil 
in the nation’s capital during wartime. 
First, because it is unanimous, there 
is a cry for more honest leadership, 
for fuller appraisal and discussion of 
the probabilities, and for a realistic 
and candid approach to the post-war 
period, Queries incline to focus around 
two fundamentals of the post-war 
problem: 


WHAT LIES AHEAD? 


Exactly how will the U. S. switch 
from war to non-war business? Pretty 
pictures have been painted of pros- 
perity unlimited once industry is re- 
geared to supply deferred and replace- 
ment demands, Even more vivid ex- 
pectations have been raised for a 
slightly later air-borne era which will 
bring mass production in public adap- 
tations of wartime inventions, The big 
question mark concerns the critical 
transition period and the long-term 
precedents it will establish for govern- 
ment participation, for business con- 
duct, for labor relations, etc., if the 
American “know how” which quickly 
pulled together the most formidable 
war machine the world has seen, can 
be made to work in reverse to un- 
scramble a war economy. There is sur- 
prisingly little familiarity with the 
details chiefly because they have not 
been frankly discussed. However these 
new rules are drawn, the feeling appears 
strong that the continued need for 
government help should be extended 
to all groups—not as a distant par- 
tisan of one and critic of another. 


What should be the basic funda- 


mentals of U. S. post-war relationships, 
both political and economic, with Al- 
lied and vanquished nations? Thought- 
ful questioners point out that there has 
been no adequate exposition of the end 
results or objectives of U. S. foreign 
policy. They insist almost no attention 
has been paid to practical aspects of 
the Atlantic Charter’s “Four Free- 
doms,” and most fear that our foreign 
neighbors will react against us when 
peace dispels some of the illusions that 
U. S. largesse in wartime has created. 
It is felt that some broad area of agree- 
ment should be reached in a political 
sense before the national election 14 
months hence, Partly because the is- 
sues of U, S. foreign relations have 
not been presented clearly or forth- 
rightly, there is confusion, doubt and 
very limited agreement on the inter- 
national course which will best serve 
U. S. interests, Russia’s attitude to- 
ward Japan, once Hitler is smashed, 
has become a paramount factor, Un- 
less the Soviets repay lend-lease with 
bases for the bombing of the Nippo- 
nese, hopes for a reciprocal friend- 
ship with Russia will be dashed. Brit- 
ain now is considered almost insepara- 
bly bound to this country, for better 
or for worse, but English theories of 
cartels in the post-war economy clash 
with the thinking of the United Na- 
tions internationalists. 


TREND TOWARD RIGHT 


In the political arena the prevailing 
attitude toward the 1944 election re- 
mains one of “wait and see.” The cen- 
tral question is rather generally re- 
garded as Roosevelt's continued mili- 
tary successes: “Still at war” alone 
will not assure his re-election. 

Recent political action by the Ad- 
ministration is interpreted as follow- 
ing public sentiment in a trend toward 
the right and as an attempt to cut the 
ground from under the Republican 
critics. The combination of Litvinov’s 
recall and Wells’ “resignation,” for 
instance, is viewed as a bit of an in- 
ternational poker party at which 
Roosevelt is calling for Stalin to show 


his hand. 





In Republican circles the ’44 nomi. 
nation is seen as a race between Wij]. 
kie and a field of competent dark 
horses. A disastrous turn in Far East. 
ern campaigns might catapult Mac. 
Arthur into the limelight of presiden. 
tial possibilities. Dewey is considered 
the outstanding candidate if domestic 
issues are crucial, 

At the Sept. 15 deadline for esti- 
mating ’43 income and taxes thereon, 
agitation is extremely active for sim. 
plifying tax returns. Under the head. 
ing of “simplification,” a drive will be 
made to wipe out the unforgiven por- 
tion of 1942 taxes which fall due in 
March of 1944 and 1945. This further 
forgiveness will be offered the voters 
in return for somewhat heavier levies 
on individuals next year. A strong 
drive for a sales tax system will be 
renewed, 


RATIONING NECESSARY 


The food supply ranks first or close 
to first among the national domestic 
problems. Maladjustments in OPA 
price schedules are shrinking pros- 
pects for meat and dairy production. 
The 1944 food production program is 
far from complete though farmers 
must make their plans this month for 
next season’s crop. 

Rationing via OPA is accepted and 
there are only a few who believe that 
the rationing programs now in effect 
are unnecessary. OPA’s moves toward 
decentralization are favorably regard- 
ed. Criticism is largely confined to the 
complicated Washington directives 
that defy the common sense of the 
local boards. 

Business is preparing somewhat be- 
latedly to take to the people the story 
of its wartime achievements in meeting 
civilian requirements. It is recognizing 
that its ability to avoid government 
regimentation and control of distribu- 
tion depends on the consumer under- 
standing of business wartime problems 
and belief in consumer advantages of 
individual ingenuity in coping with 
them. In such an educational program 
business is favored by the antagonism 
to centralized slide-rule administration 
from Washington. 

Most frequently mentioned trouble 
spots in the immediate future are 
union pressure for further increased 
wages, racial relationships in war in- 
dustry centers, the spread of the in- 
flationary virus to farm land values, 
public schools and colleges impover- 
ished by the exodus of teachers to 
better-paying jobs in industry. 
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THANK YOU 
FELLOW AMERICANS! 
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In wartime . .. as in peacetime . . . PARIS serves you right! 


Thank you for your patriotic patience and cheerful cooperation. To speed 
Victory, we shared our output with Uncle Sam. Naturally, shortages re- 
sulted for you. Your willingness to buy only what you needed made things 
easier. To make the going smoother for you, PARIS keeps quality up to give 


you long service, and keeps prices down to help you buy more War Bonds. 


x“ ew 


A. Stein & Company * Chicago x New York * Los Angeles x Toronto 
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PARIS 


GARTERS ... SUSPENDERS ... BELTS 
THE SUPPORT OF A NATION 
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WASHINGTON 
FRONT MAN 


(Continued from page 16) 


ment inefficiency, highhandedness and 
shoving around. The only way to speed 
things up is to have the proper forms 
properly filled out, and to know the 
channels through red tape. 

Already, free-lance front men have 
made their appearance in Washington. 
In some cases, one man cuts red tape 
for as many as 20 small companies, 
These free-lancers can usually be 
found through trade associations or 
the Washington men of other com. 
panies. 

Their fees vary according to the 
complexity of the work. Some go on 
a regular monthly fee basis. Others 
opetate on a cost-plus plan, charging 
sundry overhead expenses, plus a daily 
fee for time spent on a case. Still oth- 
ers charge a percentage upon the ma- 
terials involved; these men are spe- 
cialists and their fees run high ($100 
a day for time spent on a case is not 
unusual). But what they accomplish 
may be worth much more. Often their 
work makes the difference between get- 
ting a needed piece of equipment and 
waiting months for it. 

In the beginning, some bureaucrats 
had suspicions regarding the front 
man, but, finding nothing back-stairs 
or mumbo about him, they now prefer 
to deal with him. After all, he is sim- 
ply the fellow who walks the papers 
through and saves time and money for 
the Government, as well as for the 
company he represents. 


Production 
for Peace 


VITAMIN-FORTIFIED foods, pre-fabri- 
cated homes and heating equipment, 
synthetic clothes and shoes, fireproof 
drapes and curtains, even “family- 
styled” helicopters—these are only a 
few of the developments in prospect 
for Americans after the war. 

No mere pipe-dreams, they repre 
sent a realistic picture of living con- 
ditions in the post-war world, accord- 
ing to a recent industrial survey by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

Stimulated by wartime necessity, 
innovations in the field of synthetics 
alone are expected to soar to new 
heights. Synthetic fabrics, for example, 
will be available in greater quantities 
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than ever before. Crush-proof velvet, 
thetic wool and new leather tan- 
ning agents to prolong the life of 
shoes are already being developed. 
Tremendous progress is being made 
in the treatment of fabrics to make 
them resistant to fire, water, mold and 
jnsects—including moths. 

Plastic “wire” screens, new lami- 
nated gypsum products and improved 
rock-wool insulation are among new 
developments reported in the home 
building field. Home furnishings and 
equipment will include products such 
as liquefied petroleum gas (for farms 
and country homes) at about one- 
fourth the cost of bottled gas; new 
gas-fired, year-round air-conditioning 
units; smokeless coal stoves; simply- 
applied wall paper and new, low-cost, 
synthetic resin furniture finishes. 


HIGH-SPEED TURBINES 


. High-speed gas turbines for planes 
and locomotives, light-metal buses that 
operate on high octane gasoline, and 
widespread application of electronics 
to peacetime navigation will be im- 
portant advances in the transportaticn 
field. 

A new automatic coin changer will 
quickly change dimes and quarters 
into nickels. 

Television sets will be available for 
home use; theaters will use television 
to show pictures of events as they 
occur. 

Electron microscopes, magnifying 
an object as much as 100,000 times, 
will make it possible to see molecules 
for the first time. 

Darkness-measuring electronic de- 
vices will turn lights on and off. Radio 
frequency heating will purify and de- 
hydrate foods. 

Paper will replace wood forms for 
the pouring of concrete in building 
construction. 

As to the vital question of peace- 
time employment, the survey indicates 
that wartime business men are aware 
of industry’s responsibility to do 
everything in its power to prevent 
widespread unemployment. To get 
post-war industry under way rapidly, 
models perfected before the war will 
be the first ones produced, with such 
minor improvements as can be made 
without delay. The results of new re- 
search will then be added as rapidly 
as possible. Eventually, every Ameri- 
can will benefit from the combined 
efforts of science and industry work- 
ing as a team to build a better post- 
war world. 
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LOOKED AT 
FROM ANY ANGLE 


IT’S TOMORROW'S BEST BUY 
IN BASIC HOME HEATING 


Years before Pearl Harbor, Holland engineers had been field-testing a basic 
change in furnace design —a change that took off all the “fat” and made the 
furnace a supple, sinewy performer of great stamina. This new model has since 
supplanted the old familiar design — having proven beyond question that the 
new advantages had made the old style obsolete. 


This improved model is the one that has been supplied to all customers who 
have qualified for furnace teplacements under Federal regulations. They have 
been lucky customers, for instead of a war-emergency makeshift they have been 
favored with the most advanced type of postwar furnace. 


At war’s end Holland will immediately release a wholly new line of improved 
automatic heating equipment — exciting innovations that will set the pace for 
the entire heating industry. But 
heading this postwar line will 
be the basic Holland furnace 
that has been in production ever 
since Pearl Harbor — it is so 


far ahead of anything else in its ~ 0 tl A N D 
field that it will be tomorrow's 
best buy for a long time to come. 

| FURNACE CO. 

READY, NOW 

HOLLAND, MICH. 

FOR POST WAR'S 


NEW HEATING 


World’s Largest 
Installers of Home 
Heating Equipment 
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New Ideas 


FIRE-PROOF COTTON 


Fire-proofed cotton batting, treated 
with a non-deteriorating composition, 
is now on the market. Though devel- 
oped for Christmas tree snow decora- 
tions, it should find wide applications. 
Lockport Cotton Batting Co., Lock- 
port, N. Y., is responsible for the 
product. 


TAX SOLUTION 


The time-consuming job of figur- 
ing employee tax deductions is sim- 
plified by an easy-to-operate device 
that computes the amount in a flash. 
Called the “Deduct-O-Graph,” it au- 
tomatically shows payroll deductions 
for any worker when proper settings 
are made as to marital status, wage 
range and pay period, The graph was 
developed by the George S. May Co., 
Chicago. 


FIFTH FREEDOM 


The latest in letter and envelope 
stickers is one that promotes private 
enterprise as the “Fifth Freedom.” It 
was designed by a patriotic citizen of 
Denver, Colo. 


HITS THE SPOT 


A new machine for vending soft 
drinks, scheduled for post-war market- 
ing, not only removes the cap from a 
bottle, but pours the contents into a 
cup as well, 


HOUSE TRADING 


“How much will you allow me for 
my old house?” That's a question that 
may actually become common among 
post-war home-owners, if suggestions 
‘of some designers are realized. Their 
idea is to consider tomorrow's houses 
as usable commodities instead of real 
property, with old models traded in 
every few years just as cars are today. 
Pre-fabricated, mass-produced houses 
would be necessary in order to make 
the scheme workable. Industry leaders 
are skeptical, however. 


THREAD FROM EGGS 


Thread made from the whites of 
eggs is an idea hatched by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Sturdy and silk- 


like, the new thread may make an 
early appearance in socks, dresses and 
other items of wearing apparel. 


“RADIO NAILS" 


“Nailing” by radio is an RCA de- 
velopment by which plywood, plastics 
and other industrial materials may be 
instantly joined, Materials are placed 
together with a coating of plastic glue, 
then bound by a discharge of heat- 
generating electric current. 


JoB8 “iou" 


Drafted New York City employees 
get a big boost in morale through a 
novel scheme for guaranteeing them 
the return of their jobs after the war. 
The method: Each draftee is presented 
with an engraved card, signed by 
Mayor LaGuardia and stamped with 
the municipal seal, certifying that his 
position “will be waiting for him upon 
his honorable discharge.” 


HEATING SOLUTION 


The Baltimore Cold Storage Co. has 
hit upon an ingenious solution to next 
Winter's heating problem. Tightly- 
coiled iron water pipes are bent 





around the hot exhaust pipes of the 
company’s Diesel motors, thus warm. 
ing enough water to help heat the 
building and still stay within the com. 
pany’s oil quota. 


CHURCH CURE 


WPB’s latest remedy for absentee. 
ism consists of a plan whereby clergy. 
men would appeal to church-go 
workers to stay “on the job.” Already, 
churches have been asked to help solye 
the absentee problem by establishing 
day nurseries for mothers who work in 
war plants. 


CAMERA! 


An invaluable tool for research en- 
gineers is a new movie camera that 
can photograph the split-second action 
of high-speed war machines at a rate 
160 times quicker than a wink. The 
camera, called “Fastax,” adaptable to 
both black and white and color pho- 
tography, was developed by Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, New York City, 
and is being manufactured by West- 
ern Electric Co. 


VACATION PLAN 


“Three months with full pay”— 
that’s the unusual vacation offered to 
the 50 salesmen of the I. B. Kleinert 
Co., New York City. Besides boosting 
morale, the idea also helps the war 
program, since each man is urged to 
contribute part of his time to some 
civic activity. 





Tue familiar steel water tank, 
mounted high on a framework of 
structural steel, has been added to 
the long list of items for which 
steel is not available. 

That is why so many who view 
this huge Dodge Chicago plant, 
Division of Chrysler Corp., are 
first attracted by what appears to 
be a towering concrete silo. Ac- 
tually, it’s the first of a new type 
of water tank construction de- 
signed by Albert Kahn Associated 
Architects and Engineers, Inc. 

The tank is made of cypress, and 
has a capacity of 100,000 gallons. 
Mounted 125 feet above grade on 
a cylindrical tower of reinforced 
concrete, the new method of con- 
struction saved 60 tons of steel. 





STEEL SAVER 
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OU can’t expect even the Marines to 
know where every enemy gun, pillbox 
and tank trap is when they first land on a 
hostile shore. So they take a Multilith* 


machine with them. 


Right on the beach—as moment-by-mo- 
ment reports come from scouts—enemy 
positions are instantly drawn on a paperlike 
Multilith master, slipped onto the machine, 
and correct maps run off for quick dis- 


tribution, to save lives of fighting men. 


This is the same machine and the 


same paperlike master (called 


Multi 





Maps in minutes... by Multilith 


Duplimat*) that thousands of businesses 
are using to speed production schedules, 


save vital man hours and assure accuracy. 


You probably have in your office and 
factory a Miultilith (or Multigraph* or 
Addressograph* which save in other equally 
important ways). Let us help you make sure 
you are getting all the uses and values 
these modern machines have for you. There 
is no obligation except the obligation we 
all have to produce everything we can as 
fast as we can for victory. Write Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland 


and all principal cities of the world. 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


| ultigraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 

In spite of booming production, 
steel supplies are still several million 
tons below needs, Reason; Manpower 
in scarce, getting scarcer, .. . Discount 
reports that washing machine makers 
will resume civilian production this 
year, Lack of men and materials will 
postpone the move until 1944 at least. 


. . » Manpower shortages are making 
a bad dent in copper and nickel pro- 
duction. Production of war-vital chem- 
icals, too, has been hit hard... . 
Watch for a big jump in the produc- 
tion of penicillin, bacteria-killing won- 
der-drug (large-scale facilities for its 
output are now under construction, will 
begin operations early in November). 


LONG BEFORE PEARL HARBOR... 











% Before anybody dreamed of a tire crisis . . . back when 
tire manufacturers were mainly interested in production 
volume . . . we, at General, decided that tire recapping was 


“here to stay”, that it was a logical and economically sound 


part of the retail tire business. 


Thanks to this foresight, Pearl Harbor found General Tire 
Distributors with a record of doing dependable, quality re- 
capping . . .2 powerful weapon for the transportation front! 


And today, now that all camel-back must be made from 
synthetic rubber, General KRAFT SYSTEM Recapping takes 
on even greater importance. For synthetic camel-back requires 
that every step in recapping operations be carefully controlled. 
A natural for KRAFT SYSTEM'S 10 rigid factory controls! 


* * x 


Today’s new General Tire from American- 
Made rubber is a General through and 


UePoa 
GENERAL 
TIRE 


through! Of course, rubber must still be con- 
served ... yet, you may be eligible to buy. 
Your General Tire Dealer cordially invites 
you to come in and see this great new Top- 
Quality General from American-Made Rubber ! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 





LABOR 


Discount talk that a national labor 
draft is just “idle gossip.” With pres. 
ent pools rapidly drying up, some ay. 
thorities still consider such a law “jp. 
evitable.” . . . The manpower shortage 
is forcing tool makers to become wood. 
choppers. Plagued by a scarcity of 
hard woods, many hand-tool manufac. 
turers are forming their own crews to 
go out and cut down ash and maple 
trees. .. . Don’t be surprised if father. 
drafting meets with some stiff Con. 
gressional opposition, Lawmakers may 
demand “conclusive proof” of its ne 
cessity, according to Rep. Joseph W. 
Martin. . . . Inadequate housing is 
building up to major proportions as 
a factor in labor turnover (four out 
of five Kaiser shipyard employees re- 
cently quit work for this reason alone, 
says the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards). . . . Disabled war vet- 
erans are proving a valuable new la- 
bor pool for automotive and other 
plants. They have two big assets: (1) 
Army-developed mechanical abilities; 


(2) high morale and enthusiasm for 
work, 


TRANSPORTATION 


Be prepared for a crack-up in high- 
way transportation facilities. With 
thousands of tons of freight standing 
idle every day, 80,000 truck-trailers 
are needed desperately. . . . Despite 
growing manpower and equipment 
shortages, Western railways are steam- 
ing along under the most staggering 
loads in their history. Meanwhile, 
freight cars and locomotives are rac- 
ing toward “old age” at alarming 


speeds. 
MATERIALS 


Look for a “dim-out” in the produe- 
tion of incandescent light bulbs. Short- 
ages of tungsten wire are responsible. 
. . . With production gradually catch- 
ing up with demand, the outlook for 
paint material supplies is rosier than 
ever. . . . Lack of materials, not men, 
is said to be the biggest drag on Army 


glider output. In second place: Absen- 
teeism. 


FOOD 


Dehydrated foods are cropping up 
as a big business. With production 
skyrocketing in three years to over 
8,000% in volume, the industry is al- 
ready looking ahead to a permanent 
place in post-war trade. . . . Expect 
1943 farm output to sprout to new 
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highs, says Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard. Meanwhile, shortages and 
high prices continue. The reason, ac- 
cording to Hampton Fulmer, of the 
House Agriculture Committee: “Mon- 
eymad middlemen making war profits 
up to 500%.” ... Poor fruit crops 
may make jams and jellies the next 
ration casualty. 


FUEL 


Coal output is still plodding along 
at a speed too slow to meet national 
needs, says Ickes. Don’t be surprised 
if natural gas becomes the industry’s 
chief post-war competitor. . . . Black 
markets are tightening their grip on 
gas and oil supplies. One possible so- 
lution: Reorganization of the entire 
ration system. . . . U. S. crude petro- 
leum production has attained the peak 
of its efficiency, says Harry Wiess, 
head of Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
This peak, however, is below 1944 
daily requirements by some 250,000 
barrels a day. 


POST-WAR 


Post-war planning continues to 
flourish... . . Don’t look for any wide- 
scale scrapping of newly-created war 
plant facilities when the war ends. A 
recent survey indicates that a large 
percentage of manufacturers intend to 
convert such facilities to peacetime 
production. . . . Peacetime radio mak- 
ers will jump into production in jig- 
time (less than two months will be 
needed to place post-war sets on the 
market). . . . Wartime experience in 
mass-production techniques will result 
in reduced costs for post-war television 
outfits, Prices will probably still run 
into the hundreds, however. . . . Don’t 
take too much stock in Kaiser’s con- 
templated $400 post-war car, say auto 
experts. Many feel that labor costs 
alone will make such a project merely 
a “pipe-dream.” . . . Predictions of 
vast post-war unemployment may be 
more pessimistic than true, according 
to some observers. The reason: Enor- 
mous civilian demand will boom peace- 
time output, provide jobs for millions. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Suicides are tapering off sharply. 
Probable reasons: (1) Higher in- 
comes; (2) reduced unemployment. 
». « Overseas voting, by men in the 
armed forces, may be the decisive fac- 
tor in next year’s election. . . . The 
nurse shortage is getting worse. By 
next year, American hospitals will 
need some 100,000 more nurses. 
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via the Main Street of the Northwest! 


An important new use has been found for 
the amazing flax plant. Long a source of 
dozens of necessities and comforts—from 
coarse rope to finest cloth, from paint base 
to cattle feed—flax is today going into the 
manufacture of American cigarette paper. 

Use of clean flax straw from Minnesota, 
North Dakota and Montana, instead of 
European rags formerly used, gives smok- 





NORTHERN ~ . PACIFIC 


MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 


ers a superior product and farmers cash 
for what was a waste before the war. Vast 
fields of flax in the territory served by 
Northern Pacific grow nearly three-fourths 
of America’s fiber—enough to make pa- 
per for more than 180 billion cigarettes. 

In 43 asin 42, this important crop will 
roll to market over the Northern Pacific 
Railway—Main Street of the Northwest. 











B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Will Industry Be Denied 


Freedom To 


LL agree that victory is definitely 
A assured—the unconditional sur- 

render of Italy portends what 
will befall Germany and Japan, if not 
this year, next year, 

All agree that American industry 
has contributed magnificently to crush- 
ing the enemy, that production of 
every variety of war materiel here has 
been prodigious, 

But what of after-the-war? 

In the final analysis, the destiny of 
this nation will depend upon how suc- 
cessfully or unsuccessfully we tackle 
the gigantic post-war economic, em- 
ployment problems, Will Washington 
accord industry reasonable opportun- 
ity to function effectively ? 
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SERVING 
AMERICAN 
HOME OWNERS 


_ THIS period of war emergency, 
when American families must care- 
fully guard the value of their homes 
and keep them from “running down,” 
Celotex is performing an outstanding 
service, 

Celotex Triple Seal Roofing Prod- 
ucts are available for roof repairs and 
roof replacements, 

Celotex Insulation Materials can 
save precious fuel—cut fuel costs as 
much as 40%, 

Celotex Gypsum Products—Wall- 
board and Plaster—are available for re- 
pair and remodeling work, 

Your Celotex Dealer is a good man 


to know, 
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Win Peace? 


Every last one of us is being made 
keenly conscious that war-waging costs 
terrifically, 

Are our political overlords con- 
aclous that it will cost money to cope 
with the immediate aftermath of war, 
that conversion from fashioning in- 
struments of war to fashioning peace- 
time products will entail great expense, 
that a vast amount of capital will be 
necessary to provide prompt employ- 
ment of the millions released from our 
fighting forces? 

- Statesmanship must be exercised if 
we are to avert a colossal crisis, 

Briefly and bluntly, our employ- 
ment-giving enterprises must be per- 
mitted to accumulate financial reserves 
suflicient to cope with the extremely 
critical situation which inevitably will 
ariae, 

Thus far Washington has not given 
proper consideration to that funda- 
mental fact. 

Not only have business taxes been 
greatly increased, not only has re- 
negotiation of war contracts been 
drastically pursued, but reports have 
it that the Administration plans to 
bear down atill more heavily on busi- 
ness to raise additional revenue, 

When depression came, American 
induatry and business were able to pay 
out some $25,000,000,000 to keep 
going, to keep the country going. But 
they are not in a position to repeat 
that performance. They have been, are 
being denied opportunity to rebuild 
reserves, to meet the momentous task 
which will arise when the Government, 
the sole customer of many industries, 
ceases buying, cancels billions and 
billions of contracts. 

Rightly or wrongly, the suspicion is 
widely harbored that there are in 
Washington politicians and bureau- 
crats who do not want private enter- 
prise to be able to meet the looming 
emergency, who are eagerly contriving 
to bring about conditions which will 
make it imperative for the Federal 
Government to take over, to inflict 
upon the nation a totally un-American 
dose of State Socialism, to impose 





upon the American people the very 
thing the democratic United Nations 
are fighting against, totalitarianism, 

The discomfitting fact is that, gl. 
though industrial productiveness has 
expanded enormously, net profits not 
only have not expanded correspond. 
ingly, but have actually been cut down, 
the building up of reserves sufficient 
to meet the looming terrific economic 
emergency has been rendered impos 
sible. 

Ponder these fundamental facts, 
compiled by the National City Bank 
of New York: 


80 Manufacturers of War Materials with 
Annual Sales Over $5 Millions 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


Year Year Year 6Mos, 
Income Account 1940 1941 1942 1943 


RS) ica rene $5,545 $7,794 $8,772 $5,847 
Net income be- 
fore taxes... 798 1,303 1,112 7% 


Income & exe, 
profits taxes, 295 732 667 ~~ 581 


Net income after 
eee 503 571 “AS 223 
Dividends paid. 388 418 278 = 188 


Wages have been raised, farmers’ 
income has soared, but investors, as 
these figures reveal, are faring worse 
than they did in peace times. Still 
more serious, employment-giving en- 
terprises are denied opportunity to 
fortify themselves to win the peace. 


TO THE POINT 


Just as it was to industry—to indus- 
trial management—that the Govern: 
ment turned when our existence as 4 
free nation was threatened, it is to 
industrial management that Govern: 
ment must turn in order to win the 
peace.—JAMEs H, McGraw Jr., presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


There is no room in total war for 
the politics of pressure groups.— 
James F. Byrnes, War Mobilization 
Director. 


In the long run, the best incentive 
for bigger and better business under 
our free enterprise system is a chance 
to make a profit.—ExecuTIVE COUN: 
ci, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


Sooner or later deficit financing by 
our Federal Government must end of 
everything goes smash,—GARDNER 
Cowes Jr., president, Des Moines 
Register and Tribune. 
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x * * GOOD NEWS FROM THE PRODUCTION FRONT x x x 


116,170 
‘Ideas Victory” 


FROM G.M. WAR WORKERS 


...@nd General Motors Is Rewarding That Spirit at the Rate of a Million Dollars a Year 


In all of its 112 plants in 50 cities of the United 
States and Canada, General Motors encourages 
employe suggestions for aiding way production, 
through a carefully planned system of awards. 
General Motors has always welcomed suggestions 
from employes. In fact, there have been similar 
suggestion plans in various G.M. plants for years, 
and it was thought that an expansion of these plans 
in these times would increase war production 
efficiency. 


Asaresult,G.M. workers have to date contributed 
116,170 written ideas. Yes, written ideas. Many of 
them good ideas, “Victory Ideas.” Nearly 20,000 of 
them have been winning ideas and have been put 
into operation. For the open mind policy of General 
Motors accords a fair test to every suggestion. 


Eight thousand four hundred ideas were sub- 
mitted the very first month. They are now coming 
in at a monthly rate of better than 10,000, or a 
yearly rate of one idea for every three workers. 


Thus, the individual war workers of General 
Motors are being given full opportunity to add 
their bit to the continuing contributions of man- 
agement, supervision and engineering, in those 
activities which deal with increasing production, 
saving materials, lowering costs and promoting 
plant safety. 


Helping Those Who Help America 


In the first 15 months’ operation of its plan to re- 
ward workers for ideas that assist our war effort, 
General Motors paid out $660,895 in War Bonds 
and Stamps. And today the awards are being made 
at the rate of better than a million dollars a year. 


General Motors considers that money well spent. 
It is a merited reward to those who help America. 
Iti is a proper incentive for individual initiative. It 
is one form of appreciation to those who think as 


they work—who are not content merely to perform 
the requirements of their jobs. 


Something Better, Faster 


Americans are always interested in .finding ways 
to do things better and faster. 


This American spirit among General Motors 
men and women—now also increased by the desire 
to help win Victory and to back the men at the war 
fronts—accounts for their inspiring performance. 


There must be a great inward satisfaction for all 


who have submitted suggestions, in the realization’ 


that they have made some effort out of the ordinary 
to help win the war. 


They can say of themselves, as General Motors 
says—“Victory Is Our Business!” 


SOME FACTS REGARDING G.M. EMPLOYE AWARDS 


Total suggestions to date.......................... 116,170 
Present monthly rate of suggestions................ 10,021 
Suggestions put into effect......................... 19,995 
Amount in awards to date (purchase price of War 
SEE Ea $660,895 
Present yearly rate of awards...................... $1,087,440 
Maximum award (War Bond, face value)............ $1,000 


The character of the suggestions accepted is indicated 
by the following proportions of amounts paid in awards: 


War production ideas—to increase production, save 


materials or reduce costs........................ 66.9% 
SNE oe. sk cn vcvecwcecdévedt 21.6% 
i as acwie ed Vuae sale be ewes 11.5% 


Details of the General Motors plan to encourage employe suggestions will gladly 
be sent to interested individuals or companies. 


We A Coa -lefp! 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 














GENERAL MOTORS 


‘Victory is Our Business!” 
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Non-profit Membership Non-partisan 
INVESTORS 
FAIRPLAY > @j> LEAGUE 
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B. C. FORBES, 
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\* President 


Lawmakers Invited to Meet League 


HE following telegram has been 

sent to all New York State’s Rep- 
resentatives and its two Senators at 
Washington: 


THE INVESTORS FAIRPLAY 
LEAGUE, REPRESENTING 
THOUSANDS OF INVESTORS 
AND OTHER SMALL PROP. 
ERTYOWNERS, PLANS _IN- 
AUGURATING LUNCHEON 
MEETINGS AT WHICH LAW- 
MAKERS AND ITS REPRE- 
SENTATIVES AND MEMBERS 
CAN DISCUSS THEIR PROB- 
LEMS AND THE ATTITUDE 
OF LAWMAKERS TOWARDS 
GETTING FAIRPLAY FOR 
THEM. WE ARE ARRANGING 
NEW YORK MEETING SEP.- 
TEMBER THIRTEENTH. WE 
ARE ANXIOUS HAVE YOU 
ATTEND. PLEASE WIRE IM- 
MEDIATELY. 





INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE, 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


OS 
|} Annual Associate Member. $ 2 
|} Annual Member.......... 5 


() Annwel Active Member.... 10 


[) Annual Co-operating Mem- 


DO ceekinn eekbesakdense 25 

|) Annvel Sustaining Member 100 
() Contributions... .. 200 te 1,000 
Send me........ League Circulars 
TN «tt in olincnn dh atin dderae 6 64m 

(Please PRINT name clearly) 

EE ee ee 
9.15 

(0 Ievester () Smell Business 


(CD Life Insurance Man 
CD Savings Depositor (0 Property Owner 
CD Hemeowner 











One avowed purpose of our Fed- 
eral lawmakers in voting themselves a 
recess was to learn how their con- 
stituents are thinking. The League 
wants to tell Empire State Representa- 
tives how they feel Washington should 
treat “the backbone of the nation,” 
the many millions of thrifty citizens 
who have provided the wherewithal 
for the development of the United 
States into the most prosperous, pow- 


erful, free people in all the history of 
mankind. 


Exhorts Brokers to 


Protect Customers 
The New York Times publishes the 


following in its financial pages: 
Qulescence vs. Acquiescence 


Merrill Griswold, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, coined 
a happy phrase yesterday in an ad- 
dress before the National Association 
of Securities Commissioners at its con- 
vention in Cincinnati. Urging invest- 
ment trusts to consider themselves the 
representatives of the small share- 
holder and to “make his voice effec- 
tive,” he asked investment companies 
to “remember that if corporate man- 
agement tends to interpret stockholder 
quiescence as acquiescence, we must 
all bear some share of the blame.” He 
declared that there is no reason why 
investment companies should not 
work together in providing “an alert 
stockholder viewpoint.” “There must,” 
he continued, “be democracy in busi- 
ness ownership as truly as there must 
be democracy in government.” He ex- 
pressed the conviction that publicly 
owned corporations should have on 
their boards at least one or two truly 
independent and adequately paid di- 
rectors who are in no way connected 
with the management. “It is signifi- 
cant,” he said, “that almost every well- 
known company does in fact have 
some independent directors.” 





All kinds of brokers in the financial 
world have been as soundly asleep in 
regard to protecting and organizin 
their customers as most corporation 
directors and managements have beep 
in protecting their stockholders, jp, 
surance executives in organizing their 
policyholders. 

If free enterprise system be wrecked, 
these various categories of trustess 
must expect to be condemned. 


Investors Again 


Forgotten 


Extraordinary but true: Those who 
should be the foremost defenders and 
champions of the rights of investors 
have shown the least interest. The list 
includes an overwhelming majority of 
corporation executives, of Stock Ex. 
change firms, of investment bankers 
and brokers. Now must be added the 
Wall Street Journal. Of all publica. 
tions it logically should be vigilant, 
aggressive, militant in demanding fair. 
play for the ordinary investor. In. 
explicably, it isn’t. This publication, 
quoting the Office of War Information 
that “there are many millions of our 
people who are getting more and more 
severely pinched by the rising cost of 
living, concerning whom the front 
pages have had little to say,” cites this 
OWI list: 

Dependents of men in armed ser- 
CN EE EE Pe ae ee 9,000,000 


Old people on state relief rolls... 2,200,000 
Disabled veterans, widows, and 


ESE Ee, Cee ee 1,000,000 
Children dependent on welfare 

ih Ae pscsvchheuinhnwneaets 739,000 
Retired workers socially insured.. 700,000 


Retired workers drawing annuities 400,000 
Teachers and public employees... 6,000,000 
It says: “Others could be added.” 

But although the Wall Street Jour- 
nal goes on to editorialize, it doesn’t 
even mention the nation’s many mil- 
lions of “pinched” investors. Appar- 
ently this publication ignores the in- , 
vestor as completely as has the present 
Administration. Editorial tears are 
shed over the dearth of “pressure 
groups” to uphold the rights of the 
groups enumerated by the OWI; but 
the Wall Street Journal not only de 
votes not a word or thought to in- 
vestors but has not moved its little 
finger to co-operate in the organization 
of investors into a “pressure group.” 

Methinks that if the redoubtable 
Clarence W. Barron had still been at 
the helm of the Wall Street Journal, it 
would not have so completely ignored 
the nation’s investors. 
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A message for you... from 1993 


(Today, John Jones is just an 
average American, wrestling 
with all the doubts and worries 
and problems that beset every 
one of us right now. But let’s 
skip ahead 10 years. Let’s look 
at John Jones then—and listen 
to him...) 


re I feel so good it 
almost scares me. 


“This house—I wouldn’t swap 
a shingle off its roof for any other 
house on earth. This little valley, 
with the pond down in the hollow 
at the back, is the spot I like best 
in all the world. 

“And they’re mine. I own ’em. 
Nobody can take’em away fromme. 

“T’ve got a little money coming 
in, regularly. Not much—but 
enough. And I tell you, when you 


can go to bed every night with 
nothing on your mind except the 
fun you’re going to have tomor- 
row—that’s as near Heaven as a 
man gets on this earth! 


“Tt wasn’t always so. 


“Back in ’43—that was our sec- 
ond year of war, when we were 
really getting into it—I needed 
cash. Taxes were tough, and then 
Ellen got sick. Like almost every- 
body else, I was buying War Bonds 
through the Payroll Plan—and I 
figured on cashing some of them 
in. But sick as she was, it was 
Ellen who talked me out of it. 


“*Don’t do it, John!’ she said. 
‘Please don’t! For the first time 
in our lives, we’re really saving 
money. It’s wonderful to know 
that every single payday we have 
more money put aside! John, if 


we can only keep up this saving, 
think what it can mean! Maybe 
someday you won’t have to work. 
Maybe we can own a home. And 
oh, how good it would feel to 
know that we need never worry 
about money when we’re old!’ 


“Well, even after she got better, 
I stayed away from the weekly 
poker game—quit dropping a little 
cash at the hot spots now and 
then—gave up some of the things 
a man feels he has a right to. We 
made clothes do—cut out fancy 
foods. We didn’t have as much 
fun for a while but we paid our 
taxes and‘the doctor and—we 


didn’t touch the War Bonds. 


“‘Wedidn’t touch the War Bonds 


then, or any other time. And I 
know this: The world wouldn’t be 
such a swell place today if we had!” 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appre- 
ciation the publication of this advertisement by 


* 





FORBES 


* 
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STOCKS 


Experts Favor 


for Next Advance 


SPECIAL UNITED OPINION 
A report, newly prepared, lists 
the 12 issues most recommen 
leading financial authorities for 
market appreciation. 








Stock selections of more than 
ten advisory services have been 
reviewed in the preparation 
of this exclusive Report—ob- 
tainable from no other source. 


An “introductory” copy of this val- 
uable 12-stock Report will be sent 
gladly on request. 


Send for Bulletin FM-15 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury =~ re Boston, Mass. 











Beneficial 


Industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/2c per share 


(for quarterly period ending Sept. 30, 1943) 


COMMON STOCK 
30c per share 
Both dividends are payable Sept. 
30, 1943 to stockholders of record 
at close of business Sept. 15, 1943. 


E. A. BAILEY 
Sept 1, 1943 Treasurer 





Stock Market Outlook 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


RAILROADS 


June 





Test of the Aug. 2 lows resulted favorably on the whole, although volume was 
light and the rail average went fractionally below the previous low. After turning 
upward, both averages pulled consistently away from the danger zone. While 
the evidence is not conclusive, action of the market suggests that it deserves 
benefit oi the doubt. 

One strong point in its favor is fact that twice the D-J industrial average has 
held above what was expected to be its resistance point. In late June it made its 
stand above 138, with 137 the critical line. In early August it held above 133, 
with 131 figured to be the upper limit of resistance area. Such action is par- 
ticularly impressive in a market which has behind it a long rise with little 
correction. 

Test now will be of ability to get above former rally point of 138.83 indus- 
trial. If the market is able to take that hurdle, it should make at least a try at 














THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 
September 1, 1943 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on September 15, 
1943 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business September 10, 
1943. Checks will be mailed. 





Common Stock: 

A dividend of $.15 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on September 15, 
1943 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business September 10, 
1943. Checks will be mailed. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Treasurer 



































topping the July high of 146.41. 


—J. G. Don ey. 





Congratulations 


E. Perry Holder, president of Vul- 
can Iron Works of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
has been elected president of Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Co. 

Herman J. Wells has been appoint- 
ed vice-president and general counsel 
of New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. 

Leo D. Welch, supervisor of its 
Argentine branches, has been appoint- 
ed a vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York. 

Frederic G. Coburn has been elect- 
ed president and a director of the 
Brown Company, of Berlin, N. H. 

George Buffington, who has been 
assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury since Oct., 1941, has been appoint- 
ed a vice-president of the National 
City Bank of Cleveland. 

Victor J. Freeze has been elected a 
director of the United States Lines. 

Alfred C. Sanger has been appointed 
sales manager for the appliance divi- 
sion of General Electric’s appliance 
and merchandise department. 


Thomas K. Carnes has been elected 
a vice-president of National Dairy 
Products Corp. 

Fred F. Murray has been elected 
president of the Oil Well Supply Co., 
a subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp. 

Clifford W. Michel has been elected 
president of Dome Mines, Ltd., suc- 
ceeding Jules S. Bache, president since 
1918, who becomes chairman. 

George J. Henn has been elected a 
vice-president of Philip Morris & Co. 

Russell Clevenger has been elected 
vice-president in charge of public re- 
lations of Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
Inc., advertising agency. 

T. H. Wickenden has been appoint- 
ed manager of the development and 
research division of International 
Nickel Co. 

G. H. Minchin has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of operations 
of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 

Herbert. A. Goodwin has been ap- 
pointed director of sales development 
of Continental Can Co. 
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investment Pointers 


| Stocks Favored for Long Term 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 
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T this writing, the Allies have land- 

A ed on the southern point of 

Italy. It is logical to expect the 
surrender of Italy any day. 

After the invasion of Sicily, the 
stock market underwent a sharp set- 
back, the most severe since the up- 
ward swing began in May, 1942. 
Many people wonder whether a re- 
action will occur when and if Italy 
gives up. 

On several occasions this Spring 
and Summer, I mentioned the possi- 
bility of a 10% setback when the Dow- 
Jones industrial average reached the 
range (145-155) where it had been 
from the beginning of the war until 
France quit in the Spring of 1940. 
The reaction several weeks ago, from 
146 to 134, did not reach the 10% 
I thought possible. A secondary set- 
back may still occur which might 
bring the averages down to 130 or 
slightly lower. But I would not care 
to be sure about that. If it occurs, so 
much the better for investors. 


MAIN TREND UPWARD 


The one most important thing for 
investors to remember is the direction 
of the main trend. In my judgment, it 
is upward, and I believe reactions can 
be welcomed by those intending to 
buy, or ignored by those holding for 
the long-pull. I think it is as plain as 
day that the post-war period, even if 
a few years off, will witness great re- 
construction throughout the world, 
with enormous world trade, and with 
devices arranged to finance it. Stocks 
are likely to attain dizzy heights dur- 
ing duch a period. 

I believe it is wise for investors to 
look ahead to the post-war period 
when taxes will be lower, and controls 
over prices and other items of indus- 
trial overhead removed from bureau- 
cratic jurisdiction. 

I cannot view the coming of peace 
as anything but bullish and, accord- 
ingly, continue to recommend that in- 
vestors hold their well-chosen stocks, 
and buy more if any setback should 
occur. In this connection, let me point 
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out that in the Summer reaction many 
stocks (not in the averages) declined 
20 to 30%. A decline by these stocks 
into new lows should not be expected. 
I would rather buy than sell them. 

Groups which I continue to favor 
are: 

1. Motors: General Motors, Chrys- 
ler, Bohn Aluminum, Borg-Warner. 

2. O1ts: Atlantic Refining, Conti- 
nental Oil, Mid-Continental Petroleum, 
Socony Vacuum, Standard Oil of Cal- 
ifornia, Standard Oil of Indiana, 
Standard Oil of Ohio, Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. 

3. Ruppers: United States Rubber, 
Goodyear, Goodrich, Lee. 

4. FARM MACHINERY: International 
Harvester, Case, Deere. 

5. Uriities: American Tel. & Tel., 
Consolidated Edison, Public Servjce 
of N. J., Peoples Gas, North American, 
American Gas & Electric. 

6. CHEMICALS: duPont, 
Chemical, Union Carbide. 

7. Movies: Loew’s, Paramount, Co- 
lumbia, Universal, General Precision. 

8. BuiLpinc: Crane, Johns-Manville, 
National Lead, General Refractories. 

9. MERCHANDISING: Barker Bros., 
Butler Bros., Chicago Mail Order, 
Federated Department Stores, Lerner, 
Montgomery Ward, Neisner, Newber- 
ry, Sears, Roebuck, Spiegel Common 
and Preferred, Woolworth. : 

10. Amr Lines: American, Eastern, 
Pan American, Penr-Central. 

11. TELEVISION, etc.: General Elec- 
tric, Philco. 

12. Steets: U. S. Steel, Midland 
Steel, Wheeling Steel. 

13. Meat Packinc: Armour of IIl. 
$6 pf., Cudahy, Swift & Co. 

I continue to favor numerous other 
stocks recommended here during the 
past year or two, such as Brunswick- 
Balke - Collender, Colgate - Palmolive, 
Commercial Credit, Commercial In- 
vestment Trust, Southeastern Grey- 
hound, Amerex, Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine, South Porto Rico Sugar. 


Allied 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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CORPORATION 
Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable October 1, 1943, to 
stockholders of record at the.close of business 
September 10, 1943. The transfer books will not 


close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 


August 26, 1943. 























UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
uc) 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable October 1, 
1943, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 3, 1943. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 














SUPERIOR STEEL 
CORPORATION 


A dividend of thirty cents (30c) 
has been declared on the Capital 
Stock of the Corporation, payable 
Oct. 1, 1943 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Sept. 
15, 1943. 


E. A. Carlson, Secretary. 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE”’ 
September 3, 1943 
TH Board oi Directors on September ist, 
1943 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on the 30th 
day of September, 1943 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on the 17th 
day of September, 1943. Checks will be 


mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 
Vice President & Treasurer 














Give This Book 
To Someone 


in the Service ! 


For years friends of B. C. FORBES 
have been urging that he edit a truly 
representative selection of the inspiring 
messages which have done so much to en- 
courage the American way. 

Finally, aided by the staff of Forbes 
Magazine, he has compiled in one hand- 
somely bound volume, “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life,” 639 of the greatest of 
these messages. 

Here is the ideal book for a man in the 
Service. He will turn to it often for cour- 
age and cheer. $- 


Order a copy today. Send $2 fo: 


‘B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


HE testimony of every scientist is 

that the frontiers that are opening 

out ahead of us now are far wider 

and more spectacular than any frontier 

of America in the past. Our horizons 

are not closed. We are going to write 

a greater development in America than 
has even been conceived. 

—Eric A. JOHNSTON. 


Two things profoundly impress me: 
The starry heavens above me and the 
moral law within me. 

—IMMANUEL KANT. 


Have you learned lessons only of 
those who admired you, and were ten- 
der with you, and stood aside for you? 
Have you not learned great lessons 
from those who rejected you, and 
braced themselves against you, or dis- 
puted the passage with you? 

—Watt WHITMAN. 


You will never stub your toe stand- 
ing still. The faster you go, the more 
chance there is of stubbing your toe, 
but the more chance you have of get- 
ing somewhere. 

—CuHarLEs F. KETTERING. 


If I were asked to sum up in a sin- 
gle phrase the main purpose of indi- 
vidual life I would express it as the 
enlargement of personality. Unless an 
individual can transcend the limits of 
class, sex, race, age and creed, his 
personality remains of necessity to 
that extent incomplete. §©—Rrt. Hon. 

F. W. Peruick-Lawrence, M.P. 


This generation has learned all over 
again that there are great differences 
between a social order that is funda- 
mentally bad and one that is essen- 
tially good. 

—Harry Woopsurn CHASE. 


The Japanese boy is trained to go 
to a place, stay there, fight and die. 


’ We train our men to go to a place, to 


fight, to win and to live. I can assure 
you, it is a better theory. 
—Majsor GENERAL VANDEGRIFT. 
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I shall continue unabated on the 
same path that I have trod all my life 
for the cause of liberty, liberty that, 
in my opinion, is the only orthodoxy 
within the limits of which art may 
express itself and flourish freely—lib- 
erty that is the best of all things in the 
life of man, if it is all one with wis- 
dom and virtue.—ARTURO TOSCANINI. 


A German is a State-made man, and 
by a devilish State at that. He can 
make next to nothing of himself. 

—Lorp VANSITTART. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS 
OF BUSINESS 

1. Handle the hardest job first each 
day. Easy ones are pleasures. 

2. Do not be afraid of criticism— 
crificize yourself often. 

3. Be glad and rejoice in the other 
fellow’s success—study his methods. 

4. Do not be misled by dislikes. 
Acid ruins the finest fabrics. However, 
both may be used to advantage. 

5. Be enthusiastic—it is contagious. 

6. Do not have the notion that suc- 
cess means simply money-making. 

7. Be fair, and do at least one de- 
cent act every day in the year. 

8. Honor the chief. There must be 
a head to everything. 

9. Have confidence in yourself, be- 
lieve you can do it. 

10. Harmonize your work. Let sun- 
shine radiate and penetrate. 

—DeEmocracy IN ACTION. 





A TEXT 


Give us help from trouble, 
for vain is the help of man. 
Through God we shall do 
valiantly, for He it is that 
shall tread down our ene- 
mies. —Psatm 60: 11, 12. 


Sent in by Emil Anderson, Chi- 
cago, Ill. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is present- 
ed to senders of texts used. 














To co-operate in the highest and 
most efficient sense we must recognize 
the universal law of getting together 
if we wish to gain momentum and be 
of the greatest service to the greatest 
number, not excepting ourselves. An 
army demands co-operation. The most 
successful business is the one that is 
most co-operative minded, down to 
the humblest worker. . . . The ideal 
of the pure democracy is co-operation, 
Where it breaks down, there always 
will be found someone who refused to 
co-operate, someone who placed his 
personal or constituency’s interest 
above the nation. Together is a big 
and important word, when applied to 
all the moves and affairs of life. 

—Gerorce MatrHew Apams, 


It is better to be a good husband, 
father, brother, son, friend than to be 
a successful professional machine. It 
is better to be an interesting person- 
ality than to be efficient. 


—WituiaM Lyon PHELps. 


A retreat from a wrong direction is 
the only wise move in the right direc- 
tion. Therefore: With a change of 
heart let us all make a new start. Let’s 
go back to the true Republic. Let’s 
restore our Constitution in its original 
intent as our only compass, rudder 
and steering wheel to establish justice 
and promote the general welfare of all. 
Let’s stay clear of politics, experi- 
ments and audacity. Let’s go back to 
statesmanship, experience and capac- 
ity. Our forefathers planned it that 
way. —Ws. J. H. Boetcxer. 


Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, re- 
ligion and morality are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism who 
should labor to subvert these great 
pillars of human happiness. 

—Gerorce WASHINGTON. 


If America should revert at the 
close of this war to spiritual and po- 
litical isolationism, then every memo- 
rial we erect to the heroism of the 
men who are battling for our freedom 
today will be an accusing finger re- 
minding us of our betrayal of the 
cause for which they are hazarding 
their lives. —J. S. BonneLt, D.D. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 








MONG FREE MEN, always, new leaders 
arise to meet the challenge of great 
emergencies. These are the men who deny 
the ““don’ts” and the “can’ts” of conservative 
years ... who dare the impossible. 

There were several such “impossibilities” 
in the aluminum industry, before Pearl Har- 
bor. It was “impossible” that America’s war 
needs could ever exceed what was then con- 


sidered a huge national production capacity 
...or that imports of foreign bauxite could 
be stopped ... or that our bauxite could be 
turned into purest aluminum. 


But far back in 1940, a single company 
challenged all three of those “impossibil- 
ities.” Reynolds, then the world’s largest alu- 
minum foil producer, built a huge new plant 
in Alabama...began mining domestic ore... 
and deliberately prepared to process low- 
grade bauxite. Today, this is the only plant in 


the U.S. where bauxite comes in at one end, 
and aluminum sheet rolls out the other! 

As war came, the huge rewards of this 
pioneering became apparenteven to the most 
skeptical. But Reynolds kept on breaking 
precedents. From earth to aluminum sheet 
was one step. They dared the next step... 
earth to sheet to finished aircraft parts. Now 
Reynolds feeds endless streams of airplane 
parts to assembly lines throughout America! 

And there is even more to this story than 
the quantity production of aluminum ingot, 
aluminum sheet and finished aircraft parts. 
The wings of our victoriousairmadas demand 
quality as well as quantity... they must be 
made ever lighter and stronger. Reynolds en- 
gineers are preparing to announce new mira- 
cles of metallurgy. Further “impossibilities” 
will be conquered . .. in Reynolds’ steady 
progress toward Leadership in Aluminum. 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES, RICHMOND, VA. 
38 PLANTS IN 13 STATES 


AMERICA’S NEW SOURCE OF ALUMINUM 
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